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PROPOSED FINANCIAL POLICY OF NEW YORK CANAL ENLARGEMENT, ETC. 


The Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, witnessed 
the somewhat extraordinary spectacle last week of receiving reports from 
two of their principal committees, adverse to each other. Of one of 
these, the Committee on Finance, Honorable Sanford E. Church, former 
Comptroller and Lieutenant-Governor, is Chairman ; and of the other, the 
eanals, Honorable Elbridge G. Lapham, of Canandaigua, is chairman. 
The subject about which the controversy has occurred is the enlarge- 
ment of the trunk canals, and it will divide alike the Convention and 
the people of the State. Mr. Lapham believes that the exigencies of trade 
demand that as early as 1868 the Legislature should authorise the en- 
largement of a tier of locks and other incidental improvements on the 
Erie, the Oswego, and the Cayuga and Seneca Canals ; while Mr. Church 
holds that they are ample for all the commerce which the West will have 
for them till 1882 at least. Another member of the Committee on 
Finance, Honorable Freeman Clarke, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, also made a report to the effect that there would never be further 
occasion for enlarging the canals, as the railroads were sure to perform 
all the additional transportation likely to be required. Amid these 
differences of the doctors the next two weeks of the Convention will 
probably be lively. Involving as the question does, the united interests 


of the State and its commercial metropolis, the decision should be carefully 
made. 
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170 FINANCIAL POLICY OF CANAL ENLARGEMENT. [ September, 


Under the present Constitution, the revenues of the canals, after pay- 
ment of the expenses of superintendence, collection and repairs, are to be 
devoted to liquidating the interest and redeeming the principal of the 
State debt, taking in turn the canal 'debt of 1846, the General Fund 
debt and the canal debt authorised in 1854. Any enlargement of the 
locks or of the bed of the canal must be paid for by direct taxation, in 
case it should be authorised by the Legislature before the extinction of 
these debts. 

The Committee on Canals propose a revision of the organization of the 
Canal Department, abolishing the Canal Board, the Contracting Board, 
and the offices of State Engineer and Surveyor, Canal Commissioner and 
Canal Appraiser. The article which they have prepared establishes a 
Superintendent of Public Works, with five assistants; and continues 
the Auditor of the Canal Department. The Comptroller, Treasurer 
and Attorney-General are made Commissioners of the Canal Fund, and 
charged with the disposition of its revenues, and endowed with the 
power of appointments. The Auditor, Superintendent and Commission- 
ers are empowered to fix the rates of toll, but are expressly restricted 
from reducing them till the present canal debts shall have been paid. 

One great difficulty in understanding the subject of State finance has 
been the meshy system of funds which exists, making it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish one from another. Thus besides the general fund, the 
common school fund, the literature fund and the United States depart- 
ment fund, there are numerous sinking funds for the liquidation of debts 
incurred by the canals and lending Comptroller’s bonds to railroad corpo- 
rations. Both the committees have undertaken to simplify the matter by 
consolidating the obligations of the canal department and the sinking funds 
set apart tomeetthem. But they do not attempt to do so alike, as each 
committee was moving in a different direction, so that it will be neces- 
sary to scrutinize their suggestions carefu!ly in order to understand them 


aright. 
Mr. Lapham proposes to unite the following items of indebtedness, 
making of them one single “canal debt” : 


The Canal Stock Debt Of 1846 .............cecceecccccccecccccecccecsoucs $3,265,000 
The Canal Enlargement Debt of 1854 
The Floating Debt Loan of 1859 1,700,000 


The several sinking funds for the redemption of these debts are accord- 
ingly comprehended in one “canal debt sinking fund.” The revenues of 
the canals, after paying the expenses of superintendence, collection and 
repairs, are to be placed in that sinking fund and appropriated annually 
by the Legislature as follows, namely : 

1, To pay the interest and principal of the canal debt falling due during 
the year. 

2 To pay the interest on the “ general fund debt.” 

3. To pay the expense of completing the locks in the Champlain canal, 
not exceeding in the aggregate $300,000, and to the payment of any 
existing debt for canal purposes, till all such debt shall be liquidated. 

4, After complying with these conditions, the remainder of the sinking 
fund shall be annually appropriated to furnishing necessary supplies of 
water to the Erie canal, to enlarging bridges and aqueducts on the Erie, 
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the Oswego and on the Cayuga and Seneca canals, and for the construc- 
tion of a tier of locks on those canals, capable of admitting boats 23 feet 
in breadth, 200 feet in length, and drawing 6 feet of water. This work to 
be begun in 1868 and completed as soon as the revenues will permit. 

When the receipts of revenue from tolls shall not be sufficient to make 
these specified payments, the deficiency shall be made up by borrowing ; 
and in case of failure to realize a sufficient amount in this manner, the 
Legislature is required to make provision. After the payment of the 
“canal debt,” the moneys in the sinking fund, as soon as sufficient sums 
shall have been accumulated for that purpose, shall be applied to redeem 
the principal of the “ general fund debt,” $5,642,622 22. When this shall 
have been accomplished, the surplus revenues of the canals shal] be em- 
ployed to refund to the State Treasury the “contributions” or advances 
made to the canals since 1846, the principal and interest of which now 
amount to $18,007,289 68, as required by article 7, section 5, of the 
present constitution. 

Governor Church’s report classifies the entire obligations of the canals 
as follows, namely : 


Se NT GOS OF TI 5 5s i666 6 iiss soon 5 o's csicmnegsinesctavdeneestencces tect coeyects $3,258,060 CO 
The floating canal debt, usually called the ‘* General Fund Debt”’................ 5,6 2,6:2 £2 
The canal debt under the constitutional ameudment of 1854.................... - 10,807,000 CO 
Pe ORE CDE TING OE BOG is ns 0 vin ccs cc wes cnbewebocceenesserccvcssccscesace 1,700,000 CO 
Advances to the canals since 1846 ........-00-. 06. cee eee nce encseeeee Micvuedees 18,007,289 €8 

I a iia chap AO oes 6d en eed Rade Randa dcapecdisitces ecevaticeces -. $39,414,971 90 


Of this aggregate $21,407,682 22 are due to the creditors of the 
State, and the remainder, being for amounts levied upon the people by 
direct tax, is made, as shown before, by the present Constitution, a debt 
of the canals to the Treasury of the State. The remaining obligations 
consist of $26,944,000 of “bounty debt,” and $218,000 of contingent 
indebtedness, chiefly incurred by lending the credit of the State. 

The Committee on Finance accordingly purpose to constitute all the 
obligations to the redemption of which the revenues of the canals are 
pledged, a single “canal debt.” To meet it, there will be in the general 
sinking funds on the Ist of October next $2,788,505, leaving a net in- 
debtedness of $18,652,177. They provide that after paying the expenses 
of collection, superintendence and repairs of the canals, there shall be set 
apart on the Ist day of October of each year the whole of the remaining 
revenue from tolls, as a sinking fund to pay the interest and redeem the 
principal of the debt as it shall fall due, till the eutire canal indebtedness 
shall be extinguished. They fix the same time as contemplated by the 
present Constitution, the Ist day of October, 1878. Whenever in 
any year, these net or surplus revenues shall not reach $2,418,000, there 
shall be a direct tax levied on the people of the State to make up the 
deficiency, unless the receipts of the preceding years shall have sufficiently 
exceeded that amount to accomplish the same thing. 

The outstanding canal debt having been thus extinguished, the surplus 
revenues are set apart to repay the “advances” drawn from the people 
by taxation for canal purposes since 1846; of which the principal is 
$14,396,767 97, and the interest now arising $3,610,621 71—making a 
total of $18,007,289 68. The Committee propose to apply this amount 
to the payment of the principal and interest of the bounty debt, pro- 
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viding, also, that the tax required annually for the bounty debt sinking 
fund shall be correspondingly reduced. 

This will pore all enlargement of the canals till the period when 
the State debt shall have been liquidated, unless there shall be a special 
authorization by the people. The new article proposed by the Com- 
mittee expressly prohibits any tax for the purpose except on that 
condition. It even forbids grants or loans to railroad and other cor- 
porations, and to hospitals, orphan asylums, and other °nterprises, and 
continues the limitations of the present Constitution to the incurring 
of indebtedness. The building of the new Capitol is put off ten years, 

As to the wisdom of all these restrictions, we would suggest whether 
there is not danger in making a constitution too particular in its pro. 
visions. It is not in the nature of our institutions to have a funda- 
mental law which prevents any change of policy. The public may not 
consider it wise now to enlarge our canals, or to build a Capitol, &c., 
but sometime hence they may desire the privilege, and that without 
going through the difficulties and delays of framing a new instrument or 
even amending the old one. We cannot believe, therefore, that the 
people are ready to approve of these cast-iron restrictions. 

In respect to the necessity of enlargement Mr. Church’s arguments 
are entitled to careful consideration. The last effort of the State in 
that direction costing $39,425,534 32, and occupying thirty years, has 
just been completed. Ithas secured a water-way of seventy feet by nine, 
capable of carrying boats of 250 tons burthen. Judging from past ex- 

erience Mr. Church supposes that the expenditure would be twice 
($12,000,000) the estimated amount; especially as labor and materials 
are extravagantly dear. Besides the enlargement of the locks will 
probably necessitate an enlargement of the water-way, as well as a 
change of other structures, and so incur millions more of debt and 
expenditure. This certainly is a very weighty consideration. Whether 
itis wise, with our present heavy burthens, to incur others so large and 
indefinite in amount is matter for serious thought. But the report 
argues against the necessity of the enlargement by declaring that 
the capacity of the Erie Canal has never yet been reached or even 
approached. Tour millions of tons, it tells us, can be transported over 
it i each direction every season; yet the utmost was in 1863, when 
the Mississippi river was blockaded, and only 2,816,094 tons were car- 
ried. Those navigating the canal complain often of bad repair but not 
of want of capacity; and the committee think that better management 
and not greater capacity is now required. They quote the present State 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. J. P. Goodsell, also Van Rensselaer Rich- 
mond, and other engineers to show that the entire capacity of the Erie 
Canal will not be required before 1882. 

We must take exception to this conclusion of the Committee of T'i- 
nance, It has never been insisted that the canal would not transport 
with ease all the freight offered, provided it would be offered in turn 
through the seasun. But forwarders do not do business in that way. 
lu the months when business is dull they desire to move forward little 
or no freight, and the boats are comparatively idle. But in other months, 
especially in Autumn, after the harvests have been gathered, there 
comes a perfect deluge of business, and if the capacity of the canal is at 
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that time insufficient, it is as bad for all practical purposes as though 
such was the condition the entire year. Then, too, there will be more 
. business for our canals if it can be done cheaper. The idea of the 
enlargement is to enable freight to be carried through without breaking 
bulk. Ifthis is done the expense of transportation will be lessened, 
and, therefore, large quantities of corn, &c., that now are never sent to 
market, will be pushed forward and the amount of freight increased. So 
also much that is at present carried by railroads would return to the 
canals for the same reason. And if the enlargement permits of steam 
being used, this increase of freight would be more rapid and decided. 

The next position that Mr. Church assumes is that a further enlarge- 
ment would not cheapen transportation. The present rates of tonnage 
are less than half the prices 02 the railroads. Nearly one-third of these 
rates consists of the tolls levied by the State. If the canal debt should 
be increased, the present toll-sheet must be maintained ; whereas, if the 
debt shall be paid, the tolls could be reduced to a nominal amount, barely 
sufficient to keep the canals in repair. This would enable the prices 
of transportation to be lessened in proportion. “Freedom from debt 
and comparative freedom from tolls constitute a policy which the State 
should permanently adopt in reference to the canals, and from which it 
should never have departed.” Here, again, it appears to us the reason- 
ing is partial. As to what the former policy of the State should have 
been it is not pertinent to consider. But it is apparent that if the locks 
of the trunk canals should be enlarged to the dimensions contemplated, 
vessels capable of navigating the lakes and Hudson River could be 
passed, as we have intimated above, from the one to the other, without 
breaking bulk. If this should be achieved, there would be a large de- 
duction to be made from the cost of transportation, besides the advan- 
tage of the time gained over the present mode. Then, again, as we 
stated above, if the proposed enlargement should enable steam also to 
be employed in navigation, there would be a still further saving of time 
and reduction of the cost of transportation. The drawback occasioned 
by keeping up the tolls would thus be more than balanced. 

But the finance committee build their chief argument on the conside- 
ration that the present liabilities of the State amount to $48,351,682 22, 
and those of the cities, towns and counties to $85,000,000, while New 
York is also obligated to pay at least $500,000,000 of the national 
debt and probably as much more of unascertained indebtedness. In 
addition is the present enormous taxation, The State tax is $12,500,- 
000; town and county taxes, $32,000,000, and city taxes, $18,000,000— 
total, $62,800,000. ‘To meet all this the State has but about $20,000 
net revenue from the Salt Springs and the auction duties, which last 
year reached $269,729. The remainder must be paid by direct taxation. 

This we conceive is an argument of great weight, and yet at the same 
time we should remember that much of the State and local taxation 
is for the very purpose of paying off debts. One-third of the State 
burden is so employed, and the counties and towns for two or three 
years past have been reducing their war bonds, A few years more 
will remove all these, and if no new obligations shall be incurred, the 
State and the great majority of cities, towns and counties will be out of 
debt in 1878. Wiser counsels will also be required at the Federal 
capital, so that there is a silver lining to the cloud. 
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Then we should always be careful not to push economy and caution 
so far as to tie our hands from helping ourselves. If the State of New 
York is actually sustaining a crushing weight of public liabilities, she 
should obtain every aid in her reach. Her wealth is due in a vast de- 
gree to her extensive commerce. It becomes of the most vital impor- 
tance to extend that commerce. No unnecessary obstacle should be im. 
posed. She has embarked in a canal policy, and should now make that 
policy as beneficial as possible, as in that way she can increase the power 
of her citizens to endure taxtion. The outlay of a few millions, more 
or less, will not signify much in the long run. A generous and enter- 
sie policy will secure to the State the trade of the West clear to the 

acific. The State, her counties and municipalities can weather the 
storm, without bankruptcy, if they are enabled to put forth every energy. 

We have not space to examine these reports further. It seems, how- 
ever, evident to us that the policy of turning our backs on enlargement, 
and incorporating into our constitution stringent and particular provis- 
ions against it, is unwise. Nor would we place into that instrument 
the opposite view. Leave the question open so that we can take ad- 
vantage of future developments. Perhaps a freight railroad can be built 
that can do the business cheayer and be ter than canals. In that case 
no enlargement or ship canal will be necessary. One thing, h wever, 
is we think certain, the West is entitled to as cheap a transit to the sea- 
board as capital is able to give. If we have determined not to sell vur 
canals, it will not do for us to say positively we will neither enlarge 
them or permit private enterprise to furnish cheaper avenues through 
the State which will compete with them. 





RAILROAD PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


While all eyes are anxiously turned towards the South, wishing for 
that day when political union shall again be perfected and its blessings 
realized, it becomes of special importance to know whether any, and if 
so what, industrial progress is being made in that section of the country. 
Reconstruction, to be of much value, must begin with or find its chief 
support in a revival of business enterprise. Hence no better indication 
of the progress towards an effective re-union can be desired than is 
furnished in the rapid railroad development now taking place in many 
of the Southern States. 

When the civil war arrested progress in Southern railroads, there 
were 10,032 miles of road building or actually completed in the four- 
teen slave holding States. On the Ist of January last there were 16,742 
miles in progress or completed in those States, and at the present time 
there are nearly five thousand miles of road in course of construction, 
the completion of which is pushed forward with an energy that is only 
limited by the supply of capital. Many of the new lines are of great 
importance, and constitute new trunk roads for the establishment of 
direct communication between remote and important sections of country, 
or else they form branch lines in connection with old established roads. 
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Perhaps the most extensive of these new enterprises are in Texas. 
Since the close of the war, great activity has been manifested in this 
rticular in that State, and at present there are within its limits not 
oa than 1,200 miles of road in process of construction, Some of these 
new lines are of great importance, and will open up the resources of the 
richest part of the State to commerce, ‘The Texas Central, to be 
finished probably in 1868, traverses a rich wheat growing region, and 
will ultimately connect with the Indian nation—soon to be opened to 
civilization—with Kansas and with the Great Pacific line to California. 
Branch lines are to be built to Galveston and Houston, and thence to 
New Orleans, thus bringing the almost boundless resources of the 
interior of Texas within reach of the Gulf ports. It is also in contem- 
plation to construct a ship canal from Houston to Galveston Bay. The 
route has been already surveyed, and it is estimated that a canal 100 
feet wide and 12 feet deep can be constructed at a cost of $750,000 in 
specie. This will provide a much needed outlet to the sea for the com- 
merce of the intericr of Texas, and its completion will soon be a com- 
mercial necessity, owing to the rapid development of the State. 

Next to Texas, the most important railroad enterprises occur probably 
in Virginia. This State has been foremost in all works of internal 
improvement since the war, and considering the limited resources and 
credit at her disposal, it must be admitted that immense progress has 
been made. Last week the Virginia Central Railroad was «pened to 
Covington, where it connects with the Covington and Ohio Railroad ; 
the first step towards uniting Louisviile and Cincinnati with Richmond and 
Norfolk. This is a most important work on account of the connecting links 
that will bring so large a portion of the natural resources of Virginia within 
reach of both a home and a foreign market—tor the establishment of a di- 
rect line of steamships between Norfolk and Europe is an important event 
of recent Virginia development. A portion of this same line is that con- 
templated between the Kanawha region and Richmond. The Virginia 
legistature at its last session granted a charter to a company for the 
construction of this road, which has been contracted for and will svon 
be commenced. It is intended to tap a region abounding in iron, lead, 
salt, coal, manganese and other minerals, and bring these products to a 
market. Virginia is richer than Pennsylvania in natural wealth, and 
the development of this region is one of the important features of pro- 
gress in that state. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which is a consolidation of these 
lines designed to connect the commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi 
with tide water is one of the grandest schemes ever contem- 
plated for the industrial development of Virginia. The city of 
Richmond has subscribed $2,000,000 towards the execution of 
the work. The people of Augusta County are about to vote on a 
proposition to aid it by an appropriation of $500,000. Other counties 
and cities in the State have already taken stock to the amount of 
$3,000,000, and it looks as if the work would be completed by capital 
raised exclusively in that State. The extension of the James River 
canal to the Ohio—thus affording water communication between the 
west, and the seaboard—is also a project of kindred importance. This 
was an enterprise that attracted the attention of Washington, and was 
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urged by him with great energy as a commercial necessity for the 
State. But inaction at that time left the prize to be carried off by 
New York through the construction of the Erie Canal. At present, 
however, there is a fair probability of the work being completed, as the 
existing Virginia canal, of which the proposed line is an extension, has 
fallen into the hands of a French company which, it is said, intends to 

rosecute the work without delay, as soon as its charter shall have 
ban fully confirmed. 

These Virginia railroad and canal enterprises, although of the highest 
importance on account of their influence in developing the resources of 
the country, are only subsidiary to a still grander project that is intended 
to divert to Richmond a portion of the commerce of the Pacific. Rich- 
mond has now direct communication with Memphis. The Railroad 
from Memphis to Little Rock, Arkansas, will be finished within a few 
months. A Texas company has undertaken the work of building a road 
that will unite Northern Texas and the Rio Grande with Arkansas. 
General Fremont is now pushing a railroad through the Mexican 
provinces of Chihuahua and Sonora, that will connect the Rio Grande 
and the James River via Little Rock and Memphis, with Guaymas, in 
California: hence, before the expiration of another year it is expeeted 
that Richmond will be in direct railroad communication with Sar 
Francisco. 

The railroad and canal improvements in the other Southern States are 
also of considerable importance. In Alabama recent arrangements have 
connected the Will’s Valley and Chattanooga Railroad into the Chatta- 
nooga and New Orleans line. This road will be completed to the Ala- 
bama State line in October next, and the cars will be running to Gads- 
den within eight months. A short link of thirty miles—which is now 
being graded—will then connect Selma with Chattanooga. This road 
will open up the grain lands of Alabama to the great Northern and 
Western markets, and will impart new energy and industry to one of 
the finest sections of country in the Union. The Charleston, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Topeka, and the New Orleans and Chattanooga railroads 
will all cross the Coosa River near Gadsden, and that place will then 
become, next to Atlanta, the most important railroad centre in the interior 
of the Southwestern States. Louisville and Cincinnati are competing for 
the commerce of the GulfStates, and the capital of these wealthy cities has 
been available in improving and perfecting the communications with Mo- 
bile, Vicksburg and New Orleans. Nearly all the Southern cities are 
taking measures to extend their railroad communications with the in- 
terior. Savannah was almost the first to put in order its old roads and 
plan new connections. Charleston has evinced a decided activity in the 
matter, and is once more in direct railroad communication with the Mis- 
sissippi River at Memphis. Ina word, from almost every seaport along 
the Southern coast connections are being effected with one or another of 
the leading trunk lines that compose the admirable net work of South- 
ern railroads. North Carolina seems to be the most backward, but the 
project of repairing the Dismal Swamp Canal, which will probably 
soon completed, will open that State to a new career of industry an 
wealth. 

“Our limits preclude us from presenting in detail all of even the larger 
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roads projected, and much less can we make room to describe the nume- 
rous shorter enterprises in progress in the Southern States. Enough 
has been given to indicate that the Southern people manifest an energy 
and interest upon the subject, that could scarcely have been anticipated 
at the close of a long and exhausting civil war. They have been greatly 
aided in the work of industrial reorganization by the liberality and wis- 
dom of the Government in restoring the military railroads at the cluse 
of the war to the original owners on payment of a fair valuation for 
improvements in the roads and the rolling stock. Indeed, it is not easy 
to see how any progress could have been made in case a different policy 
had been adopted by the authorities at Washington. 

The vigor thus manifested at the South in opening these great lines 
of Southern trade is also very important, in that it facilitates the resto- 
ration of society to a healthy condition, and thus affords effective guaran- 
tees for the future. With the establishment of easy intercourse with 
distant markets, the vexed labor problem was divested of half its difficul- 
ties. To all classes the one resort of industry was the only possibility 
of the future. In this view, the restoration and improvement of the 
great highways of modern travel is invested with a grand significance. 
It has smoothed past troubles and will lead to still higher benefits. 
Politics and government are dependent upon and controlled by the social 
and industrial condition. All that is now required is confidence and 
security, and when these shall have been obtained, the South will enter 
upon a new career of prosperity. 





DEBT AND FINANCES OF LOUISVILLE. 


The public debt of Louisvilie is made up of what is called the Debt 
Proper and the Contingent Debt—the latter being loans of the city’s credit 
to certain Railroad Companies. The following is a schedule of the Debt 
Proper : 


FUNDED DEBT, JANUARY 1, 1867. 





Date of For what pur- Time When Where -B’nds— Amount 
Bonds. issued. torun. due. p»yable. iss‘d.out. of bonds. 
July 24, °38........ -L. Gas Comp’y..30 y’rs.1868.........L. Gas Co.’s office.100 .24 .$24,000 00 
Be Re. Re Wharf Property. ‘“* 1868 Manh. bank, N.Y.. 31 26 . 26,000 00 
Apr, 90; °58,......0 Jeffers. KR. st’k “* ..- Mercantile bk,N. Y. 50 .50 . 50,000 00 
ee eee a Peer .School Houses.. ‘* =" M4 7 .75 . 75,000 00 
ge Gy Sapper L. & N. RR. stk * si “ 500 499 . 499,000 00 
Mar.15, °54......... ptraeder Wharf. ‘ " >t 175 171 .171,000 00 
Oct, 15, °54......... School Houses,. ‘* % ete 18 .18 . 18,000 00 
May 15, ’°57......... Water Works... ‘ B. of America,N,Y672 672 . 67 ,(00 00 
May 15, °59......... = eR OES wr wis re ee ‘© 284 279 . 279,000 00 
i ey ie RR Wharf Property. ‘“ ..Mercantile bk, N.Y. 10 .10 . 10,000 00 
Feb, 2, °63........ ee wee sig ee ey * ** 15 .10 . 10,000 00 
Feb.17, °65......... Bounty fund....20 y’rs.1885 .. Treasurer’s office..100 .87 . 87,000 00 
Mar. 1, °65......... 7 we wake eae ee bi sed --100 .91 . 91,000 00 
Junel0, *65......... School Honses .20 y’rs. © 03 --120 120 .12 ,0 0 00 
Mar.26, °66........ ~Cavel Street.....°* 1 ns te .. B4$ 34p. 34,747 94 
Apr.10, "66......... ~chool Houses. .30 y’rs. a He ..-80 .804 80,000 00 
Apr.25, 66 ........ Streets... re ee +e ‘6 ,, -83}.33}. 33,500 00 
Septi5, °66......... <4 m " “te oy .. .21¢.214. 21,500 
ae hy ee ~ - te 98 -40 .40 . 40,00 00 
BO cic ceccs. 8 wkow anaes * vs * .«-40 .49 . 40,000 00 
Total number and amount of bonds. ...........c0ccecee ee eceeeeeeeees 24992381 2,381,747 94 
Bonds authorized, but not yet issued .....60.... ..csceeees Paeireb ese xe Glade a ekawe 95,500 
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The bonds issued as loans of the City’s credit, forming the contingent 
debt (being endorsements) are described in the following statement : 


OONTINGENT DEBT JANUARY, 1, 1867. 
Date of For the benefit of Time to When Where —Bonds— Amount 


bends. what RR. issued. run. due, pevable, Is’d Out. of bonds, 

Ap. 20, °52........... Jeffers nvilie RR. .380 y’s ERR nk of %0 150 $150,000 00 
ee Pa ee Lou'’vil. & Nas. RR ‘ aca EET America,500 471 471,000 00 
Oct, 1, 65... ........ - 3 2 PE isascens N.Y. 250 224 224,000 00 
MD Eg TE obs cxccicc eg = me ee DUR caciesacks ne 250 205 205,000 00 
May 1, °56........... Lebanon Bran, RR. ‘ :. , See 4 90 «90 9 000 00 
Nov. 1, °66...cccc.... ** mA satis 1896.....00.-- cbs 135 135 135.000 00 
Oct, 15,°63 .......... Leb. Br. Exten.RR * WOO ic cvnse ee 600 600 600,000 00 
Total numberand amount of bonds............ 2,025 1,875 $1,875,000 00 


As collaterals for the security of the principal and interest of these en- 
dorsements the city holds the bonds of the corporate beneficiaries, secured 
by deposits of stocks or mortgage on their properties. The whole of the 
debt bears interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually at the banks named in the tables or at the City Treasurer's office. 
As against its debt proper, the city holds property of great value—in en- 
dorsements, ercheats, and real estate ($2,125,520 67), market-house pro- 
perty (#48,344 96), stocks of various companies ($1,549,253 70), House 
of Refuge Property ($81,191 77), notes, personal debts, d&c. 

The valuation of taxable property, as a basis for the taxes to be collected 
in 1867, was—for city tax $48,561,983, and for water tax $57,823,727, 
the latter including the value of merchandize ($9,261,744) not taxable for 
city purposes, The valuation for the years 1860 to 1867, both for city 
and special purposes, is given in the following table : 

Slaves, mdze, Total for 


Land & Total Personal- RR,water, 
Fiscal improve- forcity ity, Resi- <&c. 
years. ments. Slaves. Car’ges. Pers’y. tax. duary. tax. 
BE bins sei ois knasnsue $24,883,332 $1,363,250 $54,525 ..... $26,301,107 $8,364,245 $34,665,352 
WO Eas ycccccbscecdees’ 19,798,037 768,900 41,355 ...... 19,609,292 4,151,487 23.760,779 
1863 ...... neh cabins dkees 22,725,126 782,750 46,295 ...... 23,551,271 7,026,899 30,581,070 
ans b oes ckbek pans vss 30,540,717 598,600 55595 ...... 31,194,912 10,090,205 41,285,117 
BOON Sea incdscbedsvcnsce 86,012,434 = ...... 89,075 ...... 86,101,509 15,563,198 51,664,707 
Merchandize. Water tax. 
Biases cksees « <e 08 eee 46,194,327 ...... 99,675$512,330 53,935,429 9,993,225 63,933 654 
PPE btikeeekscksssaabuas 47,927,068 =... ss $4,060 550,855 48,561,983 9,261,744 57,823,727 


The assessment law appears to have been modified between 1865 and 
1866, and “ personality,” formerly only taxable for water purposes, was 
transferred to the city valuation. Under the head ot “ Residuary” there was 
formerly - from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 listed as liable to water, Xc., 
tax; also an additional slave valuation. These items, no longer existing, 
made a larger difference between the two lists than is at present observable 
—that difference being for the years 1866 and 1867 “ merchandize” alone. 

The following statement shows the amount of taxes collected for 1866, 
and the purposes for which collected : 











| EE SS OEP ETT ETT $471,400 42 | Old liability tax...............5.. $29,554 59 
SCRE Oi ae ak as ccccsccccccccssves 101,671 94 | Cabel street tax .......ce.seeeeees 13 50 
Gas ax ..& 952 70 ——— 
Lan taX ...... cece neers ‘ --. 19,964 47 MOBLOG occ ibs teedccdcceee $732,479 32 

Bounty, ea tek... ‘a ys pA ORMOE, CNS ion 5 scien: cca daet seeevee 3 Me 
ouse 0} e 2 ——- 
mye MOR 55.55. oan rehbakensebabnbescde koeee sbnepnes Gisntkvne $791,759 87 


The total tax listed for this year was $867,288 76, and the amount col- 
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lected was, as above, $791,759 87, leaving in default $75,528 89. The 
listed tax indicates a rate of about 144 mills for city, and 1 mill for water 
tax. The other principal sources of revenue (other than income from 
investments) are license fees and rents of wharves and market houses. 
These (which belong to the sinking fund) have produced yearly for the 
past six years the amounts stated below: 


Fiscal License Wharf Market Total 

years, fees. rents. rents. incom». 

1861-2......... ones Shostavneccoee eee $66,013 65 $7,680 43 $11,248 16 $84,942 24 
Fee wwicicsniessuns bapeeaerevesceces 84,370 58 12,311 34 11,312 18 106,994 10 
1863-4,...... ‘. Waebadewere ven aeee ¢a08 103,748 00 11,516 89 11,541 64 126,806 53 
1864-5. .......> dis Cea kabeteeensseguee 123,161 45 21,594 66 9,448 61 154,194 % 
1865 (93 MO8)........see0e Rckeebisuents 129,298 20 18,982 84 8,152 53 156,433 57 
WG cis. avcds enacted snckaaes Ghbekoudseceée 162,941 22 25,688 65 13,603 56 202,293 43 


The increase of revenue from these sources is very satisfactory. We 
have no means of ascertaining the amount of the general taxes for a 
series of years. 

The aggregate receipts into the City Treasury from all sources in 1866 
amounted to $1,256,752 35, and the expenditures to $1,175,014 61, leav- 
ing a balance to credit of $81,137 74, or, after adjustinent of warrants 
outstanding at the commencement ($16,669 61) and close ($6,976 66) 
of the year a clear balance of $72,044 79, which, added to the cash in 
Treasury January 1, 1866 ($255,366 82), leaves a cash balance of $327,- 
411 61 for future appropriation. 

The chief objects of expenditure in 1866 were: almshouse, $14,064 65 ; 
bounty fund, $31,326 57; city court and city officers, $31,026 76 ; city 
revenue proper, $40,365 85 ; schools, $105,680 28; engineer and fire de- 
eatersargy $92,830 67; gas, $27,449 37; house of refvge, $34,589 95 ; 
ospital, $23,678 32 ; pumps, wells and cisterns, $89,786 78 ; sinking fund, 
$198,645 25; street improvements, $186,025 78 ; water fund, $57,303 02 ; 
wharves, $11,147 35; workhouse, $28,041 46. 

The sinking fund account is supported chiefly from licenses, market and 
wharf rents, &., and including $144,952 93 balance from previous year 
had in 1866 disposable funds to the umount of $464,946 31, and paid 
away $229,023 70, Jeaving a balance of $235,922 60. 

The value of investments (bonds, notes and stocks) held by the sinking 
fund at the close of 1866 was $515,334 59. 

The general financial condition of the city is shown in the following 
list of assets and liabilities, December 31, 1866. 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

GN oa raveuirecGiasassx Si aads ous $327,411 61 | Bills payable................ ..... $110,925 90 

Fire aepartment p operty......... 68,255 55 | Honds ( ctualissuc) ............. 2,381,747 94 

City’s Intervst and Div......... City warrants out ............... 6,976 66 

Fnni in Gas Company........... 173 215 29 | Cash due ‘o Trust Funds: ........ 

Loui-viJe Gas Company........... 17.565 79} Boun'y Bond & In't, F’d,....... 7,781 10 

H. of Kefure Property ........... 81,191 77; Gas Lig:t Fund _............. 41,574 37 

Market House vr perty........... 48,344 96 H, of R fuge Fund............. 1,236 14 

Sinkias Fund investment... Pe Oe be ee ees 9,947 0T 

S'oc. in Water ©o.... ... - 776,016 20) Old Liabilitv Fund... .......... 28,638 72 

* isL. & N.RR.... - 500.000 00| Rowaus Heirs.......... gneccesus 1,345 95 

** in L. Ga- Co ... 200,000 00} sctooi Sond Fund.... ... .... 18,072 52 

“ inL. & Fr. RR Cer et WESOE FGI icc ince ccccccccc cece 57,319 49 
Bills receivabie ...... .. «ee 10,250 67 
Persone! debts....00......ccee eee 182,493 84 

inept Dini wiimiictsrilin 

$2 888.317 87 $2,705,464 96 

Endorsem’ts, escheats, &c......... 2,125,520 67 | Surplus assets........ webb cuecston 2,30~,373 58 

WO i decceeecxeee $5,013,838 54 Riis via ctexe $5,013,838 54 

COLLATERALS, ENDORSEMENTS 
Steck and Mortgages ............ $1,875,000 00 | Bonds..... wdesveVeressiecsosevees $1,376,000 00 
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The population of Louisville, according to a local census taken in 1866, 


was 125,800, and the 

Valuation for city ‘ax $53,935,429, or per capita $428.37 
“for water tax 63,933,654, or 3p 508.21 

Tax on city valuation 808,855, 

‘© on water valuation 

City debt proper 

Tota! Liabilities 

Total Assets 

Bond Endorsements 2.0.2... ccc cece cece esse ccceccerscssecees 





COMMERCIAL LAW.—N®. 36. 


OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


(Continued from page 12¢, vol. 57.) 


An answer, “ not subject to fits,” is not necessarily falsified by the fact 
that the life-insured has had one or more fits. But if the question had 
been, “ Have you ever had fits ?” then it is said that any fit of any kind, 
and however long before, must be stated. But if a man had a fit when a 
young child, and forgot to mention it, or considered it wholly unimpor- 
tant, and it had nothing to do with his state of health, it would hardly be 


held a falsification which would avoid the policy. 

As there is always a general question as to any facts affecting health 
not particularly inquired of, a concealment of such a fact goes to a jury, 
who are to judge whether the fact was material and whether the conceal- 
ment were honest. As when a life insured was a prisoner for debt, and 
so without the benefit of air and recreation; and where a woman whose 
life was insured had become the mother of a child under disgraceful cir- 
cumstances, and the insurers defended against the policy on this ground, 
the question was submitted to the jury, whether the concealment of these 
facts was a material concealment. 

If the policy and the papers annexed or connected put no limits on the 
location of the life-insured, he may go where he will. But if, when ap- 
plying for insurance, he intends going to a place of peculiar danger, and 
this intention is wholly withheld, it would be a fraudulent concealment. 

If facts be erroneously but honestly misrepresented, and the insurers, 
when making the policy, knew the truth, the error does not affect the 
policy. Nor does the non-statement of a fact which diminishes the risk, 
or concerning which there is an express warranty. 

If upon a proposal for a life insurance, and an agreement thereon, a 
policy be drawn up by the insurers and presented to the insured and ac- 
cepted by them, which differs from the terms of the agreement, and varies 
the rights of the parties concerned, equity will interfere and deal with the 
case on the footing of this agreement and not of the policy. But it may 
be shown by evidence and circumstances that it was intended by the in- 
surers to vary the agreement and propose a different policy to the insured, 
and this was understood vy the insured, and the policy so accepted. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST DISEASE AND AGAINST DISHONESTY OF SERVANTS, 


Of late years, both of these forms of insurance have come into prac- 
tice, but not so long or so extensively as to require that we should speak 
of them at length. In general it must be true, that the principles already 
stated as those of insurance against marine peril, or fire, or death, must 
apply to these other—and indeed to all other—forms of insurance, except- 
ing so far as they may be qualified by the nature of the contract. 

From one interesting case which has occurred in England, it seems that 
when an application is made for insurance or guaranty against the fraud 
or misconduct of an agent, questions are proposed, as we should expect, 
which are calculated to call forth a!l the various facts illustrative of the 
character of the agent, and all which could assist in estimating the proba- 
bility of bis fidelity and discretion. But a declaration of the applicant as 
to the course or conduct he was to pursue was distinguished from a war- 
ranty. He may recover on the policy, although he changes his course, 
provided the declaration was honest when made and the change of con- 
duct was also in good faith. In this case the application was for insurance 
of the fidelity of the secretary of an institution. There was a question as 
to when and how often the accounts of the secretary would be balanced 
and closed ; and the applicant answered that these accounts would be ex- 
amined by the financial committee once a fortnight. A loss ensued from 
the dishonesty of the secretary ; and it appeared to have been made pos- 
sible by the neglect of the committee or the directors to examine his ac- 
counts in the manner stated in the policy. But the insurers were held, on 
the ground that there was no warranty. 





THE CHONTALES GOLD MINES. 


It is seldom we get an account of the South American Gold Mines 
from any but interested or equivocal sources. We find, however, an 
interesting general account of the Chontales Gold Mines in the London 
Atheneum of a late date, authenticated by the name of the writer, Dr 
Berthold Seeman, from which we have prepared the following : 

The stillness of the virgin forests, which to this day cover a great part 
of Chontales, would probably not have baen broken for generations if it 
had not been for the ‘discovery of a very productive gold mine, which, 
until recently, was the property of a Spanish American, and has now 
passed into the hands of English capitalists. For many years the owner 
had drawn none but blanks in the great lottery of mining enterprise. He 
had been one of the first settlers at Libertad, a place which derived its 
name from a grogshop of that name, where everybody had liberty to do 
pretty much as he liked. One day, when hopelessly embarrassed, a man, 
with the image of St. Peter, passed the house asking whether anybody 
wished to offer up prayers to the saint. The poorer classes of Nicaragua 
do not always give money to these wandering image-bearers, but frequently 
whatever goud things they may have in their possession, such as cocoa 
beans, chocolate, lumps of sugar, wax candles, &c.; and the wife of the 
impoverished miner could lay her hands on nothing better than a piece 
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scented soap. But she promised to present a chalice to the village 
church if St. Peter would let her husband, who had been so singularly 
unfortunate in gold mining, find 4 good silver mine. The husband baving 
fully ratifiel the vow, both awaited with confidence the asked for inter- 
cession. They were not doomed to be disappointed. A short time after- 
wards an Indian called, and the, miner’s miserable plight became at once the 
topic of conversion. ‘Ifit is rch stones you are harping after,’ said the 
Indian, ‘I can take you to a place where you shall find enough to last 
you a lifetime.’ The offer was g!adly accepted, on condition that if the 
place turned out as rich as represented, the Indian should receive three 
cows for showing it. Chopping-knife in hand, and a few provisions on 
their back, the two entered the thick virgin forest which stretches from 
Libertad to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. After traveling several 
leagues, they arrived at a place where the Indians were in the habit of 
shooting Javalis, a kind of wild boar. ‘ Will this satisfy you ?” asked the 
guide triumphantly. The miner was dumbfounded. After years of 
fruitless toil and search, he saw at last before him a property combining 
all the features of a good mine. On the slopes of a hill rising 500 feet 
above a river-bed, he found a wide lode of quartz rock, rich in silver and 
gold, and traceable for several miles ; magnificent waterfalls available for 
setting in motion the most powerful machinery, and in every direction 
timber of excellent quality for mining purposes. This was the now 
famous Javali mine, the ore of which up to that time was taken out in 
small quantities only and ground to powder in mortars cut out of the 
solid rock of the river bed whenever the Indians required gold for trading 
purposes. Hastening to register his claims officially, the enraptured miner 
tried to raise the funds necessary for turning this valuable discovery to 
account; but his credit was so low that not one of his countrymen would 
lend him a few dollars to buy picks and shovels. He would have been 
obliged to abandon all thought of working the mine, if a generous for- 
eigner had not come forward with the necessary funds, and also stood be- 
tween him and his relentless creditors, when the richness of the Javali 
came to be known. In a short time the miner was able to pay off all his 
and his father’s debts and purchase houses and estates. The chalice pro- 
mised to St. Peter’s shrine was not forgotten. It was made of thirty-six 
ounces of gold, and by the hands of a German goldsmith, under whose 
hospitable roof the miner was living when his wife registered the vow. 
The discovery of the Javali, or rather the betrayal of its existence by 
the Indian, led to the exploration of the surrounding district, and the 
finding of more than 300 mines of more or less importance, A proper 
geological survey of this undoubtedly rich district, rich in both silver and 
gold, has, however, as yet not been attempted, though it might be ex- 
pected to leid to results which would more than a thousandfold repay 
the expenses of such an undertaking. But Nicaragua, like most parts of 
Spanish America where the foreign element has as yet not penetrated, is 
so poor that it has no funds for projects of this nature. Though all mines 
are national property, the discovery and tracing of them out is entirely 
left to the individual enterprise of people who have acquired a certain 
amount of empirical geological knowledge, and whe, when they find rich 
spots, make them their own by registering them officially. As long as 
the mines are worked, and worked properly, the title thus acquired is un- 
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disputed ; but if for two years no work is done in them, they revert once 
more to the nation, and may be registered anew. Some of the most im- 

rtant mines of Chontales are now owned by foreigners, who are gradu- 
ally introducing a better system of working them. The natives still go 
on mining in the most expensive and primitive manner, Deep shafts 
they cannot sink, because they do not know how to timber the ground ; 
and not having deep shafts, they cannot avail themselves of even such a 
simple contrivance as a tackle, and have to carry all the ore on the backs 
of men, in leather bags fastened by a strap round the forehead. * A man 
carries about a hundredweight at a time, and has to climb up steep trunks 
of trees in which notehes have been cut. I damp weather these primitive 
ladders are very slippery, and cause numerous accidents. The ore is 
ground by water power and in rastros, heavy rocks of quartz and basalt 
being used for crushing. 

Many of the miners are natives of the neighboring republic of Hon- 
duras. They are better workmen than the Nicaraguans, but enjoy the 
reputation of being greater thieves. Amongst them are some who prac- 
tice the revolting habit of earth eating. The earth eaters do not consti- 
tute a separate tribe, but are principally negroes and half castes, seldom 
Indians, never pure whites. They are easily recognized by their pecu- 
liarly livid and sickly color. Their nickname, “ toros” (bulls), must have 
been given them not on account of their bodily strength, for they are 
poor, emaciated people, but more probably because they lick the ground, 
as bulls are sometimes wont to do. The earth, which is a kind of clay 
found in the mines. I shall have it properly analyzed when I get home, 
and it may then be compared with the edible earth of Syria, to which 
Ehrenberg’s researches apply, and with that mentioned some time back 
by the Pharmaceutica ‘Journal. It is called “ jabonada,” because when 
moist it has a certain soapiness and causes some foam when brought into 
contact with the saliva. It is cream-colored, often tinged with pink, and 
has a slightly fatty taste. When well selected, there is no sand in the 
pieces, the whole substance dissolving on the tongue; but as tit-bits of 
this kind are not always attainable, a slight admixture of sand is not ob- 
jected to. Earth eating is a vice which, like any other vice, grows upon 
people, and when carried to excess kills its victims without mercy. The 
same arguments which are applied to the suppression of drunkenness are 
applied generally with as little success to earth eating. One of the miners 
in the Javali gave me a full account of the way he used to goon. He 
was about twelve years old when he took to the habit, and carried it on 
till he was twenty-five. Commencing little by little, he ultimately ate 
several pounds a day, and he lived successive days upon nothing but earth, 
always drinking a good quantity of water, and feeling little or no appe- 
tite for any other kind of food. At most times he used to eat the earth 
as it came from the mine, but sometimes he would vary the flavor by an 
admixture of common brown sugar or by toasting the clay over the fire. 
At last he carried earth eating to such an excess that he became se.iously 
ill, and had to give it up to save his life. More than two years had 
elapsed since that time, but he retained nevertheless the livid look pecu- 
liar to earth eaters, aud thought that he should never regain his natural 
color. It is very difficult to say what proportion of the mining popula- 
tion of Chontales are addicted to earth eating. As the majority regard 
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it as a vice, many practice the habit on the sly ; but from my own obser- 
vation I should say they amount to about ten per cent, 

In these mountains a species of caoutchouc (known here by its Aztec 
name of ule), vanilla, sarsaparilla, quassia, fustic and other valuable 
woods abound, and there are many vegetable productions perfectly new to 
science. Amongst the most noteworthy are a pitcher plant (every umbel 
of which terminates in five flower-bearing pitchers, filled with water), and 
Achimenes with beautiful velvety leaves, a large white Sobralia, and a 
tree with fingered leaves and smail round seeds, which are occasionally 
offered for sale by the Indians, and from which chocolate of a flavor 
superior to that of the common cocoa is manufactured. Some day this 
chocolate tree will doubtless be extensively grown by Europeans; and as 
it occurs in these woods together with the common naturalized cocoa, it 
may have been cultivated when this district was more thickly inhabited 
by Indians than it is at present. 

You still see pure Indians in the Chontales Mountains, but they are 
not numerous, and are retiring into the solitude of the forest as fast as the 
white men or the more numerous half castes approach. Twenty years ago 
there are said to have been many Indian families about Libertad, but there 
are now a few only. Earlier still, centuries, ages ago, there must have 
been a large Indian population in the grassy districts of Chontales. A 
great number of ancient tombs, met with in almost every direction, suffi- 
ciently attest this. These tombs are found in plains having a rocky soil 
and good drainage. The Indians never selected ill-drained sites for their 
villages, and many of the most healthy towns built by the Spaniards in 
America are in localities originally selected by Indians. From what I 
saw, it would seem that in these ancient Chontales villages the houses 
were in the centre, and the tombs, placed in circles around, formed the 
outskirts. The tombs are of different hights and sizes. One of the 
largest, which was about twenty feet long by twelve feet wide and eight 
feet above ground, I saw opened by people in search of golden orna- 
ments. It took four men about a furtnight to remove the heap of stones 
placed on the top of the grave and to lay the grave itself completely 
open. No gold was found, but a round pillar, seven feet high and eight- 
een inches across, which was standing upright in the centre of the tomb, 
a corn mill, in shape like those still in use in the eountry, a knife ten 
inches long, an instrument like a reaping hook, and a tiger’s head (natural 
size), all of stone, and besides, some broken crocks and a quantity of balls 
as large as peas and made of burnt clay. In some instances, gold orna- 
ments have been met with, but not in sufficient numbers to offer much 
inducement for people to destroy these venerable relics, Men of science 
will therefore find about Juigalpa, San Diego, Libertad and other places 
a sufficiently large number to enable them to throw some light upon the 
stone age of these extinct tribes. 

The Indians who before the Spanish conquest inhabited Nicaragua did 
not construct any large temples or other stone buildings, as some of the 
other natives of Central America have done. But in some parts they 
made stone idols of considerable dimensions, some of them representing 
the human figure, and reminding us of those of Easter Island, in the 
Pacific. A most finished piece of sculpture I found near the Limon mine 
in New Segevia. It was a large font broken in halves, having on the 
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outside a human face representing the sun, the hair doing duty for the 
rays. But what struck me as singular was the circumstance that there 
was a long pair of mustachios, such as no Indian ever had, and the ques- 
tion at once suggested itself—did fancy induce the Indian artist to add 
this long appendage, or did he copy it directly or indirectly from a 
bearded race with which his countrymen had come in contact ? 

Although the gold regions of Chontales are very close to the Atlantic 
Ocean, yet there is no direct road between them and the seaboard, and 
all communication is kept up by American steamers passing up the river 
San Juan and the lake of Nicaragua. Passengers are discharged at San 
Ubaldo, where, during the wet season, they have to traverse the most 
awful swampy "ar imaginable. They have, whether they like it or not, 
to plunge into holes filled with mud and water that make the hair of any 
novice in Central American travelling stand on end. One of my com- 
panions, who had never seen any other roads than those of England, de- 
spondingly inquired whether we could not go round when we came to the 
first of these mudholes, from which a Californian, out “ prospecting,” was 
struggling with all his might to extricate himself and his wretched mule. 
My old shipmate, the late Captain J. Hill, R. N., has fixed the geographi- 
cal position of St. Domingo, one of the larger mines, making the latitude, 
by observation, 12° 16’ N., and the longitude, from chart, 84° 59’ W. 
This leaves but a short distance between the principal mines and the sea- 
board, and from Pena B!auca, which is the highest known peak of Chon- 
tales, and may be about 2,500 feet above the sea, you can make out the 
hills about Blewfields, though not the ocean itself. At my suggestion, a 
meeting was called of all those who had either been from Chontales to 
Blewfields or who were interested in opening a direct road between them. 
A good many responded to the call, and I elicited much useful informa- 
tion, tending to show that it was practicable to cut a road from Javali to 
Aguas Muertas, the navigable part of the Blewfields river. Pena Blanca 
commands a very fine view. You cannot see any rivers, thongh they 
discharge themselves into the Atlantic, the Javali entering the Mico and 
the Mico the Blewfields; but you can see the Javali lode of auriferous 
quartz rocks for several miles, and distinctly trace the various branches 
(which in many instances have proved extremely rich) running into it. 
Further on, the eye, passing over dense virgin forests, encounters green 
savannas. ‘The view is bounded on the east by the Blewfield hills, on the 
west by the lake of Nicaragua and its characteristic islands. What a 
capital subject for a geographical paper an exploration of this district 
would afford! It is truly virgin ground, where here and there you meet 
a few families of Indians—* Caribs” the half-castes of Nicaragua call 
them, though they do not practice the flattening of the head and other 
customs deemed peculiar to that race. The vegetation of Pena Blanca 
is distinct from that of any other mountain top I have seen in Chontales. 
I found a purple Lobelia, a scarlet caulescent Orchid and a crimson Mac- 
lenia. Much to my regret, many of the woody plants had been destroyed 
by fire. On my last ascent, the gentleman who had kindled the flame 
was with me, and was somewhat astonished when instead of receiving un- 
qualified praise for having cleared the view, I told him it was fortunate, 
standing as we did on the brink of a yawning precipice, that the enraged 
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botanist within me was somewhat mollified by my appreciation of the fine 
landscape which he had as it were unrolled. 

There are 2 good many monkeys, grey squirrels, green parrots, wild tur- 
keys, macaws, 1nd snakes, in the woodlands of Chontales ; the largest and 
most common snake, known by the native name of taboba, attains 6 to 8 
feet in length, but is not venomous. In the grassy parts you find a good 
number of armadilloes, which the natives are very fond of eating. We 
caught one to take home; but having to leave it a few days at come 
house, we were told that it had disappeared during our absence, the 
temptation of eating it having probably proved too strong. Gossiping 
about animal life, I should not omit alluding to a gigantic saurian, said to 
have been last year in New Segovia, and of the vertebra of which people 
have made footstools. An account of “the monster” fills several columns 
of the official gazette of Nicaragua, and is from the pen of one Paulino 
Montenegro, B.A. The author states that having heard of the existence 
of a gigantic reptile near LaCuchilla, he started, in company with several 
friends to have a look at_the animal, which was said to have made large 
burrows in the manner of moles, and been the cause of uprooting trees 
and making large stones roll dewn hill. He found everything as repre- 
sented, and saw the course the animal, or rather animals, for there appear- 
ed to be two of different sizes, had taken. He did not obtain a sight of 
the animals themselves ; but from the tunnels they had made, it was con- 
jectured that they had the shape of the guapote fish of the country, were 
about twelve yards in length, and from impressions left on the wet ground, 
had “ scales like those of the alligators.” Ancient tradition, the reporter 
adds, knows of several monsters of similar size in the neighborhood. To 
a man of science the account given is altogether unsatisfactory ; but before 
consigning it to the lumber-room of cock-and-bull stories, the affair ought 
to be looked into more closely. We must not forget that on the very 
highway of nations, the Isthmus of Panama, one of the largest, if not the 
largest terrestrial avimal of tropical America (Hlasmotherium Bairdi, 
Gill, or Topirus Bairdi, J. E. Gray) was allowed to roam about unknown 
to men of science, though well known to the natives, until quite recently 
Prof. Gill, of Washington drew attention to it. Since’then the poor ani- 
mal has had no peace. Both in the Zooological Gardens in Regent’s Park 
and the British Museum have issned warrants against him. At the various 
Panama railway stations a reward is given by British agents to any one 
who may bring him the new tapir, either dead or alive. 





EMIGRATION AT NEW YORK AND THE EMIGRATION BOARD. 


This Summer ends the twentieth year since the establishment of the 
Commissioners of Emigration—and, during that period, four millions of 
immigrants have arrived at this port, seeking homes under our republican 
government. Four millions of names—enough to constitute a nation by 
themselves—are recorded upon the books of Mr. Bernard Casserly, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Board of Emigration. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF EMIGRATION, 


The Board of Commissioners of Emigration, as at present constituted, 
was appointed by an act of the Legislature during the session of 1847. 
Its objects and duties were defined as oe for the relief and protection 
of alien emigrants arriving at the port of New York, and provision was 
made that such emigrants should be entitled to aid for five years after 
their arrivel; the expenses of the whole system to de defrayed by a small 
commutation fee, chargeable on every person landed here. 

Previous to the passage of this act, the subject of the care and support 
of the alien emigrants was left either to the general quarantine and poor 
laws, or to local laws and ordinances, varying sometimes as to provisions, 
and very often as to their practical administration. A general tax, under 
State authority, levied on all passengers, was applied to the support of the 
Marine Hospital at Quarantine; and aliens as well as others suffering un- 
der contagious and infectious diseases, such as yellow fever, ship fever or 
small-pox, was there received; but no provision was made for applying 
any part of that fund to the relief of those requiring aid under other cir- 
cumstances. Owners of vessels engaged in the emigration business were 
required by local ordinances to give bonds to indemnify the city and 
county in case of the emigrant becoming chargeable under the poor laws. 

With the great and rapidly-increasing emigration from 1840 to 1847, 
these provisions were found very inconvenient to the shipowners, and 
wholly inadequate to the purpose of affording aid and relief to the emi- 
grant suffering from sickness and destitution. The bonds remaining for 
along time uncancelled were onerous to the better classes of shipowners, 
while in the case of others they were found of no value when attempts 
were made to enforce them. A more momentous objection to the system 
was, that from want of proper regulations and restrictions vessels were so 
overcrowded and tie emigrants so poorly cared for as to cause a terrible 
average of sickness and mortality. This state of things was becoming 
more and more distressing as emigration grew larger, and the public 
health was seriously threatened. 

Seeing the horrible oppressions, temptations and villianies to which the 
newly arrived emigrants were exposed, when they were the helpless prey 
of rapacious emigrant-shipper “runners,” boarding-house keepers and 
canal-boat captains, a few public spirited citizens resolved at this juncture 
to take the matter in hand, and obtain by means of direct legislation such 
remidies as the local authorities were powerless to apply to reform these 
wrongs. 

Among these persons were Archbishop Hughes, Andrew Carrigan, 
Thomas McElrath, John E. Develin and Addison Gardner. At Albany 
the attempted reformation encountered a tremendous opposition. The 
Almshouse Commissioners, the Common Council of this city, and other 
powerful organizations combined to prevent the passage of the measure ; 
but it was finally carried, and the first effective step was thus taken to 
abate an evil which was rapidly assuming dangerous proportions. 


THE EMIGRANT DEPOT, 


Although the new Commissioners abolished many abuses; and con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of the emigrants, there were yet malignant 
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influences at work which were beyond their reach. The “boarding 
house” abuses and “ ticket swindling” not only continued, but increas- 
ed. To make an end of these, another appeal was made to the Legisla- 
ture. A law was passed designating Castle Garden as an emigrant depot, 
requiring all emigrant passengers to be landed there, under the auspices 
of the Commissioners, one of whom—John A. Kennedy, the present Su- 
perintendent of Police—was designated as Superintendent. And here 
commenced a long and bitter warfare. All who lived by plundering the 
emigrants united to break down this barrier, affording, as it did, a safe 
and pleasant temporary retreat for the stranger. This combination of 
ruffianism and rascality, embracing boarding-house keepers, ticket agents, 
baggage smashers and runners was strong, politically and otherwise, 
Many of them had become wealthy upon their ill-gotten gains. But, after 
a long struggle they were beaten off, and the emigrants found protection 
within the walls of Castle Garden. 

The warfare did not, however, end here ; the ticket agents transferred 
themselves to Europe, commencing and successfully carrying on their de- 
predations on the other side of the Atlantic, Thousands of emigrants 
arrived with railroad tickets purchased abroad, for which they had paid 
not only double and treble the regular fare, but on their arrival here they 
found themselves with spurious tickets and spurious drafts. Innocent and 
unprotected girls came consigned to houses of prostitution. To stay these 
latter practices the Commissioners resolved to send an agent to Europe. 

The person selected was Mr. Robert Murray, who, receiving letters from 
Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, visited England, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Prussia, Germany and Holland, and, by cozferences 
with cabinet ministers and other authorities, was enabled to break up the 


foreign ticket agency thoroughly. 
BENEFITS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


The system thus established, though not absolutely perfect, has worked 
exceedingly well. It has at various times been modified or altered in 
matters of detail, as experiences suggested or legal or practical difficulties 
occurred ; and the reports annually issued by the Board of Commissioners 
show that the amount of benefit derived from its operations is really in- 
calculable. These reports exhibit, through elaborate statistical columns, 
how in twenty years from May, 1847, to May, 1867, three millions seven 
hundred and forty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-three emigrants 
landed at Castle Garden, in the port of New York. Relief was extended 
to one third of these, of whom a large proportion were hospital patients, 
requiring and receiving attention from the highest medical and surgical 
skill, and the best of hospital care. The expenditure of nearly six millions 
of dollars has been thereby involved. 

This new system has secured results which heretofore were not thought 
of, among which is the confidence felt by the masses throughout the 
world: for as soon as the new system was in practical operation, and com- 
munication arranged between our Government and those of the old world, 
and advertising and security agencies established, then the tide of emi- 
gration multiplied, and continued its enormous increase until in 1854, in 
ten years from the institution of the Foard of Emigration, it reached the 
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annual figure of three hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three. These were from all parts of the world, the majority 
from Great Britain and Germany. In twenty years the aggregate num- 
ber is about four millions, and by the beginning of 1868 it will exceed 
that afnount. 

ARRIVALS, 


The following table shows the number and nativities of alien emigrants 
who arrived at Castle Garden from May 5, 1847, to Jan. 1, 1867: - 





Treland...... ccuew seeecune LOD LO0 | OPORY 66055... soe eiedeeds 14,975 
German seeeeeeeeveeseeees 1,317,069 Sweden eee aeeseeeseeeeee 21,722 
England........ Geiwcsceces SPO IUTE] Maly ciseccccceticcccedces” “URI 
Scotland........+ esesesesee 86,890] Beluium......... sadbaeeews 6,025 
France ...cccccccccscccccce 68,390 | Spain ......... e000. Secvaee 5,788 
Switzerland.......+..++++++ 55,321 | West Indies.............. ee 5,744 
FROUAIG oo ccc cecccccccccses 23,679 |} Denmark ........... cicesce 10,045 
WO co ios cendicsccecccse © OUR00 ) Pelee ....... Sve sede dence 8,488 
Bagi 6 coccésedsdevcecess 2,805 | East Indies .............00. 162 
South America ......0..se0- 2,004 | Greece ..... EP) pe “ie 87 
POrteRAl.cccsccccaccssecs ee 1,878 | Turkey.........ee0e- ‘Sinens 82 
Nova Scotia........ akibices 1,116 | Arabia ........... Sieeesene 8 
pe rrr pre ss ere ye 924 | Africas-**....... Scecccues 58 
Canada ooees eeeeeeesesesere 613 MUA Ss cs cick ic ccccsiee 80 
DS a ace bis 400 (ads wae 638 Japan...... eeree S@eerveveveeee 7 
BiG Y oc ccssecccccccceccocs 294 | Central America............ 12 

SD. vo ninepedeasdecencnes 883 | Unknown......ccscccsccess 95 

Sum total from May 5, 1847, to Jan. 1, 1867......... bene cackshee SOEs 


Total from Jan. 1, 1867, to Aug. 21, 1867........cccececeseeesees 168,059 


Total emigration since the commencement of the present system wis in- 
PE hk dws 0s Kdeccbucces eeeee eeereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeaseseee 8,745,683 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


The buildings on the Battery called Castle Garden are the depot for the 
landing of emigrants, and for their transportation to different parts of the 
country. This depot is the principal one of the Board of Emigration, and 
whatever other buildings they have erected are but subordinate to this 
establishment. This department is divided into several subordinate bu- 
reaus, The rotunda in the centre of the building is the main departinent 
of the commission. In this is the general office of the Board of Emigra- 
tion, including the office of Mr. Bernard Casserly, General Agent and 
Superintendent, and the offices and desks of his several clerks. Here 
are employed a large number of persons of different nationalities, for 
the offices of clerks and interpreters. These are well educated and intel- 
ligent men. 

The first department is that of examination, Three men are emplov~ 
to remain at Juaravtine, whose duty it is to board every emigrant ves= . 
that enters the port of New York, after having been dulv examined aus 
passed at Quarantine, to give advice to emigrants, obtain information as 
to their general condition, and to carry out the provisions of the several 
acts forbidding communication with the emigrants before!anding. By 
this means the emigrant is forewarned of the many runnes for boarding 
houses, and “baggage smashers,” who would fleece him of his money. 
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This method has been of incaleulable service to hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants, 

By the passage of a law of Congress, entitled, “ A bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to encourage immigration,’” &c., this was inadvertently 
taken from the Commissioners and dispensed with, and for which a mem- 
orial was presented to the Senate of the United States by the Gommis- 
sioners and ex officio Commissioners of Emigration apprising them of this 
negligence. 

“4 r landing, the emigrant passes through the examination and regis- 
tering department of the rotunda. Here they are examined for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if any are liable to be bonded, or in such condition of 
health as to require hospital care; and the name, occupation, age, birth- 

lace and destination of each, with other necessary particulars, are recorded. 

The Board has instituted railroad and express departments, with ap- 
proved agents, whose business it is to provide tickets for their destination 
and to carry baggage to any part of the city. 

There is also a board-and-lodging department, a wash-room, for tempo- 
rary use; and arrangements are made with certain boarding house keepers 
of the city, who are present at every arrival, with their prices made public, 
in order that none of the emigrants may be swindled. 


THE LABOR EXCHANGE. 


A peculiar institution of the Commission is the labor exchange. Here 
are always a number awaiting situations, under the protection of the 
Board. The female department is closely inspected, and the detectives 


watch every effort made by the runners of brothels for the entrapping of 
the many girls seeking service as domestics. A large building is erecting 
to give greater facilities to this branch ; and an officer has been appoirted 
for its government. 


DEPARTMENTS, 


The next is the letter, telegram and information office, for the aecom- 
modation of the emigrants in ascertaining the whereabouts of friends. 
One of the departments most beneficial to the emigrant is the treasury. 

Here all his foreign money is exchanged. If his friends have left money 
for him, on his arrival here he receives it. He may be without funds, 
through misfortune. He is then given sufficient to meet his present wants, 
leaving security for its return. 

In fact, there are arrangements made to meet every conceivable want 
of the emigrant, and constant modifications of departments and govern- 
ment are made to adapt themselves to the requirements of the emigrant. 


CHARACTER OF THE IMMIGRATION. 





By an inspection of the aggregate statement for the twenty years of 
operations, it is seen that the emigration from Ireland is somewhat iv 
excess, While this has been the case in the history of the emigration of 
the country, yet, in looking at the reports of 1866 and of the year 1867 
to the present week, it will be observed that Germany is at present sending 
to us a greater number of emigrants than any other nation of the world. 
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The destination of the majority of the Germans is for the great western 
prairies ; so with the Dane, Swede, Welsh. Norwegian and Polander, and 
a portion of the Italian; but the English, Irish, French, Spanish and 
Chinese fill up our seaboard towns. 

It is said by those engaged for many years in the emigrant business that 
of all pauper classes who arrive at our shores the English is the most ab- 
ject and degraded, and the majority of the poorer classes seldom leave the 
seaboard states unless transported by private arrangement, or by agents of 
the Commission. 


DESTINATIONS, 


The following table will give an idea whither the tide of emigration 
flowing into the country tends. It is taken from the report of the Com- 
missioners of last year, ending January, 1867 : 





MPIIIIB . 006 550 ccceeces cssece 82 | New Hampshire............+:. 180 
NS on 5 Ke 66 cicnvadine 96 | Nova Scotia. ..........s.eeeee 50 
Australia eeeeaete e@eeeoeesveee e208 3 New York eeeeeeeeeer eee eee ee 97,607 
British Columbia.......-....+ 11 | New Jersey...........4 eeee-- T877 
Canada. ........ ccecceecccccse 1,941 | Nebraska. ........ iwapeee ates 119 
California......ccecceccece eeee 1,678 North Carolina.......cccccccecs 140 
Connecticut.....cccsccececeses 8,711 | New Brunswick............ jas 60 
Central America ......0.... 0 FT ORE. spa nccscccccces o eeenes 38 
Cuba. ......e00 Sekkwebeee a0 0-0 11 | Rhode Island............e0.5- 2,392 
DOIAIIGIG ko 5 cade heaesee cose 288 | Ohio.......... Keccuackeninese Aes 
District of Columbia............ 890] Pennsylwania.... ..... coe voce 24,874 
Florida. .cccac scce ge tccwea os 10 | South Carolina...........0-00 171 
CAOOUMIR, 0 ooo. 0 cc v9 000006080 225 | South America..........0+.... 27 
BIB cs 6006 6s bcc sntncnsccecde: BRMOO | FOREO cucccces wanaea NEA 124 
BON, cwtites bcceces eerccecee» 4,493 | Temmessee......... aveecke sages ae 
Indiana.... ..2.. Gveene'sceeck DOE 1 WIE. so iso sce ccccse ecotne 238 
Kentucky......... eccececeseee 1,686] Virginia...... cite cheese acew 1,006 
OS ae ecb mnesuacaie ‘ 468 | West Indies......... cece sees 15 
Louisiana......eecee0 eoeeseee 650] Wisconsin......... Webs can neue 9,160 
PEAMORORUROEES. 2 ccc es ccce coos BOTS | URRD .cccccccccccece coccce -- 98,082 

land.... eeeeecarv @eeeree@ 1,818 Nevada.....cecsces eeee eeeee 4 
BARNS. ok sv éeccceccce eee eee 830 Colorada........ eeeeeeeeeeaeee 80 
Michigan. ..... Mivecn svcyp cove GRUB 1D. OTe. cic nccie adeesn 7 
PINE back be sade ns ounce, : RG EI. cccieccsc.cucceéccsccece 1 
I Koacscekcstdvce coves OO ee 
Mexico CCC STOO HOSE eEEeEEe 19 WWtAhs covcee eeeeee ceccccsea aol 
Mississippi .....ccesceersceees 65 





The above number is one thousand Jess than the total report of 1866 
gives credit for, but it will answer as a criterion by which to judge of the 
influx and dispersion of the westward bound thousands that yearly enter 
country. The majority of those remaining in New York is from 

reland. 


THE WARD'S ISLAND HOSPITAL. 


One of the best hospitals in the world is that erected on Ward’s Island, 
connected with the Castle Garden establishment. It was planned by Jonn 
W. Ritch, and has been pronounced as among the most perfect models of 
hospital construction. The amount expended for the buildings of the hos- 
pital was $187,373 19. The report says that the number of inmates, 
whether diseased in the hospital or infirm and helpless in the other depart- 
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ment during the year was 10,306, being 2,881 more than in 1865, and 
5,395 more than in the year preceding. The average number at any one 
time was about 1,081. The net cost of support of the Emigrant Hospita 
was $142,749 35, being $13,543 98 more than in 1865, $26,726 64 more 
than 1864, $75,695 21 more than in 1863, $96,604 95 more than in 1862, 
$87,507 14 more than in 1861, $83,835 94 more than in 1860, and $87,- 
858 95 more than in 1859. During the first month of the present year it 
averaged $1,182, and is at the present about $1,700. 

The following summary gives the aggregate results of the practice, both 
medical and surgical, during 1866: 


Cared for in hospital during 1866 (including 647 remaining on Ist January, 

1866,) together with 488 births... ......ccccscececccccccccccccceceres 
Number discharged, cured or relieved..........ceeeesesees coves 
OME OS Sn nicascescccdntesscegeoses cooses rrr y coesceecs 
Number remaining at tho end of the year..... .....ee00- 


6,829 


The whole of the institutions under the supervision of the Board of 
Emigration are yearly becoming more extensive ; and this bureau, it will 
be observed, is to-day one of the largest in the country. Its efforts are in 
every way commendable for the good already accomplished. 


IMMIGRATION THIS YEAR. 


The emigration during the present year is somewhat in excess of last 
year. From January to August 21st, 1867, we have as follows: 


MEE so oink do. sdb osboectsuss 45,895 Nova Scotia sees 18 
Germany .......scccceeeeeese 17,042 | Sardinia wikia 
wcece cccecccce: coe 21,656 | South America...... 
eeteeeeeeeee eee 3,679 
MME s bisvudesssevee seen . BED FTIR oc cn, coves sces ES a ees 
France ......eeeceeceeseeesss 1,070 j Sicily 
Spain 121 | Mexico ......... eocccccsee os 


Switzerland ..... om 
Mitt TAGS; . osc vw idacdcaceses 
Norway.. eeirveese ee eee eeee Turkey.. eereeeeeve @eeeeeoenaeeee ene 


MM boss c stk icseusevsees Greece. ....seee- 2 
Poland eeeeeveeeoreeee-.e2ee8 eeeae 208 


Africa 1 
Central America..... cack \ibades 1 


Australia 30 
57 





West Indies..... ..... euscens 


The following is the total amount for each month up to August 21, 1867 : 


For the month of January, 1867 ......... eee 7,541 
“ 5,797 


February, “ 
13,825 


- March, 

. April, 25,307 

“ May, ' 35,426 

. June, ° 40,794 

A July, 22,437 
And to August 21, 1867. 11,932 


Total in 1867 eae eeaeeseeeeeaeereeseaeeeeeeeseeeeesesessenesd 163,059 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR JULY. 


The gross earnings for the under-mentioned railroads for the month 
of July, 1866 and 1867, comparatively, and the difference (increase or 
decrease) between the two periods, are exhibited in the following state- 








ment: 

Railroads. 1866. 1867. 
Atlantic and Great Western.......seseeececcsssseeses $462,674 $400,116 
Chicago and Alton........- seeeesesee akecereduaye «+» 821,597 856,142 
Chicago and Great Eastern.........--.2.-se00-++. oe 86,087 81,500 
Chicavo and Northwestern .............esseeee Satndes 808,523 880, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ......... pekiuceusse 271,003 274, 
TOG cv vcivsvecsdeces Pee ORHEERNS CheCbsesccuececese ees 1,208,243 1,071,312 
Illinois Central ............-+++..- behine Verto iaeT ease 480,526 497,521 
Marictta and Cincinnati...............-e0008 vatetinnna 96,023 106, 
Michigan Central .......... cecens Wee endadsvevedaseess 824,986 313,021 
Michigan Southern ........----...cse05 cceeeccceeces 338,499 312, 
Milwaukee and Prarie du Chien.. ................. - 170,795 130,000 
Milwaukee and St. Paul................2-ccceeccceccs 208,785 193,000 
Ohio and Ripioey! Se ass eee nekkwednn har 247,262 235,000 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago.................. 552,378 534,733 
Toledo, Wabash and Western............ sheabueneee - 804,917 309,591 
Western Union ........... Seikiieas ceed dences auce 85,508 58,262 

Total in July....... dhbdavekhuetencess see coeees $5,967,856 $5,754,795 

Total in June............. anaes rscess: sveauupes 6,706,446 5,815,741 

Total in May...... puthee nd es scsebckekdeseckcowiuk 6,402,287 5,907, 

ET MOE a ac ics dctwaseacuncege. cavcecsouaes 5,473,127 5,812,738 

EAE Te MONON occ cc cc cdncbowedce chaveuevcpedes 5,593,523 5,639,601 

Total in February ............ccccscccsccccccccces 4,664,525 4,798,978 

OE WOON IN sooo. ossinins cine cess: cncacseneses 5,378,441 5,413,437 

Jan.-July : 7 months...............+.. sakeedcn $40,186,205 $39,142,940 


193 


Increase. Decr’se 
» $62,55C 


71,301 
3,797 


16,895 
10,571 


eeeeee 


4.537 


136,931 





weeetee 


The gross earnings per mile of road operated for the same month of 
the two )ears, are shown in the table which follows: 










-—Miles of road—. —Earnin 
1866. 1867. 1866. 1 


za— —Differ’e— 


Railroads. 7. Incr. Dec. 
Atlantic & Great Western, ...cce... cee cece cee . 507 = BOT) $913 ST89 «+ Game 
@hicago and Alton................e0000- RSD NG dine 280 280 1,148 1,272 129 ja 
Chicago and Great Eastern................00- --eeee 224 224 4 —~<Ci‘(CS 20 
Chicago and Northwestern............cscesceeeeees 1,082 1,145 783 69 ... 14 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..................005 410 410 161 670 9 den 

DNR CuhaGh di see ROSE ORE NS p KbO es awetees caet 798 7% 1,514 1,382. 182 
BE evi oak sos cons cvescoccscnseds odes 708 708 679 103 24 vas 
Marietta and Oincinnati............... 20. ccc eee eens 251 251 382 424 42 ra 
Michigan Central............. (dss ebusaaakaee tae 285 285 1,140 1,098 san 42 
Michigan Southern .............ccce.seesee cooveeee 524 524 646 8597 : 49 
Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien.................6 a 234 234 730 556 ee 174 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. cu beaks aweuks? 2% 862% — 159 Ss 702 ‘Se 5T 
Ohio and Mississippi ............... ‘si aden woe 3400 «34972769 wick 36 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago............ 468 468 1,180 1,142 ae 38 
Toledo, Wabash and Western..... eens ese was rare 521 521 585 6594 9 pee 
MU AIO ig 6 cass Kincceescnon conscvasrdevauns 17%? #17 «4<488 329... 54 

Total in July........ at gaan beeen 1 $848 $808 $.. $40 

SUE TE OUD i ous. occneccddsccadveccedcecscecacs | 816 AB | : 

CON iii Nc «shee nascanicctisansduavuscess | - ee. Seale 83 

EE MNES 5 sc iccacnce: s40:ecesenedinveegeeses 7,034 7,124} 778 816 eee 

Total in March. .......006 cccccccccves dud. Sees | 75 ‘Ol ure 4 

EE Ie ION vc vc cu dees cvatuee: eee. bs 8: 663 «673 10 page 

Total in OES si a s.en cd dbes ines ees Seebecce os 764 ‘60 wate 4 


GORUALH TUL S TMRONIB sie odcccesne andededecevcrésessenccceccs $5,713 $5,494 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF BUFFALO. 


The Comptroller of Buffalo, under date of July 1st, 1867, has issued 
his report on the financial affairs of that city for the year ending December 
31, 1866, embracing the whole field of its valuation, taxation and indebt- 
edness, and the receipts and disbursements on all accounts, The report also 
contains a comprehensive exhibit of the progress of the city, as relates to 
its finances, for the ten years endirg as above. From this very valuable 
document we have compiled the following summary. 

The debt liabilities of the city are ranged under the two heads of 
funded debt and temporary loans, which together amount to $905,334. 

The following are the details of the Funded Debt as it existed at the 
close of the year 1866: 


Date of For what purpose Amount -— Interest-— Prin. 
issue. bonds were issued. Dec. 81, 66 Rate. Payabie. 
July 1, 1852. .Buff. & Brantford RR. stock...............seee0s $150,000..7 .Jan. & July. .1873 
May 1, 1853... Franklin st. property...............ecsseceeseees 885,000 { : | May & Nov ..1827 
Aug: 1, : oN BE. MAEKCE. 2.2... ccc sccscnseecsese «ane ane - 82,000..6..Feb. & Aug. .1871 
Dec..1 »-Franklin St. property... ...¢....sccecccceceseces 10,000. .6..June & Dec..1873 
« 2%, “* . Market grounds (Court St)..... deity s seem beak 000 .7.. “ . 1878 
« 31, “* ..Central school poperty........c.ceccescerccceces 31,000. .6.. a 1879 
ss 31, “* .. Market grounda (Batavia St) .........ccee.cec eves 36,000..6.. si . 1876 
Feb. 2,1857.. Building markets............ -ccsccscssececeeses 62,000..7..Feb. & Ang. .1877 
June 1, 1859. Judgments ................cceeccecceeees Rae 18,(00..6..June & Dec, .1867 
“2, 1862.. Funding floating debt ............seceeeeees ceeee 15,000..7.. * . 1882 
Nov.15, ° Ship canal (construction) .............. REE EERE 11,000 %..May & Nov ..1882 
+ 45, * ..Funding floating debt .......... ..cccceeeseeceee 11,000. .7 iy . 1852 
Dec. 18, “ ..Defease of the Union ..............000+ evnua sees 6,000..7..June & Dec. .1882 
Jan. 1,1863.. ‘ ar: ebaees banks Make eeaneenaadion 22,000..7%..Jan. & July '68'69 
May 1, “* .- eA fe aie becbeeck nah wens eeuceekes 12,000..7..May & Nov . .1883 
Aug.20, ‘** ..Relief of conscripts........ ‘Sune nastinnsoen 6,000..7..Feb & Aug.’68'%5 
* 90, * ” Br Weegee chaea Ge WAWaeabeeas OOas 10,000. .'7.. 1881 
“9, ee ae irda ice demnaves 10,000..7.. 1888 
May 2, 1864..Relief of volunteers’ families............... . .+ 25,000..7%..May & Nov..1874 
oe ge “ EERE TERE ES 25,000..7.. * 1880 


—total December 31, 1866, $612,000. 

The temporary loan liabilities have been contracted for purchases at the 
annual tax sales and for payments for school lots. The details are as 
follows : 


Date of For what purpose Amount -—— Interest.— Prin. 
issue. bonds were issued. Dec. 31,66. Rate. Payable. paya'le 
July 1, 1862........... Purchases at tax sales, 1869.......... $40,000...7...Jan, & duly.. .1867 
OF AP TRBB.. .. cccccces - - RR 25,000...6... “6 .. 1868 
1, 1664........ His se ag eS 27,541...7. . 8 .- -1869 
dees: EEE * Ed POs sesge can 24,538 .7... es . . 68°69 
$1, 1865.0.....00 * we 1865...... - 83,454 .%... 3 . 6TF 
$6 1, 1806 .....-.000 8 <3 1866... .0..00. 79,49)...7... es 68°71 
Sep. 18, 1~63..........- School lot in Dist. 34 ................ 4,567...7...Mar. & Sep ..1878 
July 1, 1865........... ee = DM nun ivededuceanes 4,904...7...Jan. & July. ..1867 
Apr. 15, 1866........... " BS...cecccececeseee  8,940...7 ..Apr. & Oct.. 1871 


—total December 31, 1866, $293,334. 

Buffalo, including Squaw and Cranberry islands, covers an area of 23,- 
874.64 acres. 

The distribution of the area is thus—taxable lots, 20,856.74 acres; 
streets, 2,043.64 ; creeks, canals, slips and basins, 483.73 ; school lots, 28.54 ; 
engine-houses and police-stations, 1.27; market grounds, 10.90; church 
lots, 18.09; cemeteries, 257.32; public grounds, 31.29: hospital and 
asylum lots, 43.80; pest-house lots (on Squaw and Cranberry Islands), 
8.75; Erie County property, 60.31 ; New York State property, 2.77 ; United 
States property, 38.89 acres, 
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The public improvements of the city consist of—paved streets, 54.17 
miles; plank side-walks, 217.24; stone sidewalks, 63.11, and sewers, 
57.16 miles. Total length of streets, 297.57 miles, The Assessors’ valua- 
tion of property belonging to the city in 1866 was $697,060, viz., engine 
lots and houses, $63,360 ; central school property, $39,400; squares and 
parks, $329,250; markets and market grounds, $177,000 ; public burying 
grounds, $16,000; police-stations, $13,000 ; courthouse and jail, (5-8ths 
of 90,000) $56.250 ; pest-house and grounds $2,800. These values are 
not assessable for taxation. The total valuation of school property (general 
and local) is $321,970. 

The population of the city by the United States census was, in 1810, 
1,508 ; in 1820, 2,095 ; in 1830, 8,668, in 1840, 18,213; in 1850, 42,261 ; 
in 1860, 81,129. The Erie Canal was opened in 1825, and the Albany 
and Buffalo line of railroads in 1842. The population by the State census 
of 1855 was 74,214; of 1860, 81,129, and of 1865, 94,502. The increase 
from 1860 to 1865 was 16.49 per cent., or a fraction more than 3 per 
cent, per annum compounded. At the same rate the population in 1866 
would be 96,872. 

The valuation of real and personal property for taxation in each of the 
past ten years has been as follows: 


| peer er Real. Personal. Total. | Year......... Real. Personal. Total. 

SEPTiccbessess 29,446,280 $6,065,670 $35,511,950 | 1862,........ $24,677,175 $6,944,180 $31,621,350 
IGG nccsiccss 27,743,945 5,485,080 34,229,025 | 1862.......... 25,210,815 6,528,045 31,738,860 
,| Serpe 24,997,300 4,743,080 20,740,380 | 1864.......... 25,491,900 6,517,510 382,009,415 
1860... 00.2000 24,358,905 5,893,470 30,262,373 | 1865....... ees 25,868,210 7,730,030 33,598,240 
a» EEE A 24,232,955 6,472,175 30,705,130 | 1866.......... 26,438,325 8,519,375 34,957,700 


It will be seen that the total valuation in 1857 was larger than in the 
year 1866. This may be attributed to the fact that the general revulsion 
of business during the former year occasioned severe losses to the busi- 
ness community, and the valuation of property gradually fell for several 
succeeding years, until it had reached its minimum in 1860 and 1861. 
After that time it has as gradually increased to its present valuation. 
It may be remarked, also, that the valuation placed on personal property 
is not commensurate with that of real estate, which may be accounted for 
by the general investment of surplus capital in national securities, which 
are not liable to taxation. 

The accounts of the city are kept so as to show the receipts and expendi- 
tures based on general tax and other city income separately from the 
receipts and expenditures dependent on local assessments. The latter 
are chiefly for street, district school and other improvements. The receipts 
and expenditures of the general fund, according to the comptroller’s 
statement, for each of the last ten fiscal years: 


Year. ae s. Expenditures. | Year. Receipts. Expenditures. 
1BOT  ccsessccccees $460,450 64 $345,834 47 | 18F2..........65.. $327,184 88 $284,196 19 
858... cccvcccccces 438,340 42 864,904 18 | 18963...0.....0.... 363,694 20 334,504 83 
ee ee 299,487 46 304,783 88 | 1864... .......... 440,527 47 403,857 83 
JODO ccousscevoore 809,783 40 802,443 18 | 1865..........600- 647,451 38 50 .218 86 
i) See 278,848 14 283.644 49 | 1866.............. 531,008 67 485,444 16 


The general fund is raised by a tax levied annually upon the whole 
valuation ; the income from markets, fees, and interest upon taxes, licenses, 
fines and penalties are also credited to this fund, which furnishes the means 
to defray the ordinary expenses of the city government. Of the receipts 
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in 1866, $460,262 03 was from taxes, $32,219 75 from school fund, and 
the remainder ($38,526 89) from miscellaneous sources. The tax receipts 
would indicate a rate of $1§ on the $100 valuation. The principal 
objects of expenditures in the same years were: schools, $151,909 66; 
police, $56,772 77; fire department, $45,841 03; public debt interest, 
$36,542 18, and principal, $8,000 ; lamps, $32,405 96 ; water, $20,004 25 ; 
treets, $13,856 22; public health, $11,930 11; harbor, $13,802 10; &c., 
&c. <A table in the report specifies the expenditures of each department 
for ten years. 

The financial condition of the city, as shown on the general balance 
sheet of December, 1866, was as follows: 





LIABILITIES, RESOURCES. 
Bonded or funded debt ......... $612,000 00} Taxes not collectable 18,4%6 4°— 112,995 33 
General treas’y warrants........ 245,000 00 | Res’ces) Local fund).. 20,211 28 
—————. | Worthless ........... 4,504 08— 15,707 20 
Gen’ fand liabilities.......... $857,000 00 | Tax certifica’s umre- 
School prop’ty bonds. . $18,311 80 deemed ............. 236,418 08 
Local treasury war- Interest.............. 84,837 27— 320,755 35 
PUNE. viv cccscoscdes 171,906 98— 185,218 48 | Property owned by city.......... 697,060 00 
Tax loan bonds................. 280,022 72 | School houses, lots, &...... ... $21,970 00 
Total liabilities............... $1,822,241 20 Total resources....... ...+-0 $1,468,487 8s 
Surplus TeSOUFCES............ «- 246,246 68 
Res’ces (Gen’! fund).. $131,431 75 





The following compares the population, valuation, income and expendi- 
tures, debt, and the total liabilities and resources of the city in 1860 and 
1866: 


-——-Absolute——~ —-Per capita- 
1860. 1866. 1860 1°66. 





OCS EOE HHH HH HEH EERE EEE ERE EEEH BEES 








Seah ew ous 2b eRe WhORees6 40 MASSE NEA tb eee ened asks 0,7 
Bids bain 0040 bees cieede: sobs eveseves dane 802,448 495,444 3873 501 
NE i nk dnncn cnc eiedaessodeckeuseens ovetnese 587,000 612,000 6 62 6 32 
School and tax bonds................ccceeeceeceeecee 197,605 293,834 2 43 8 03 
Total bonded debt....ccec.sccccsccscvcccevccesers ' 734,605 905,334 9 05 9 35 
NE SNS ka ng scaeuaens scab benses rencdeeccees 1,011,079 1,322,628 1246 13 65 
a OE Poe TT oe y eee Eee 1,250,686 1,468,487 1541 1516 


From this it appears that the valuation is lower in 1866 than in 1860 
by $12.12 per capita. In the meanwhile the expendi:ures have increased 
from $3 23 to $5 01, or 34.32 per cent. The funded debt is but a frac- 
tion higher. Covsidering the increased cost of labor and commodities, 
this result exhibits a rare instances of municipal economy. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table, compiled for the Mercnants’ Macaztne by Mr. 
John Eadie, Secretary of the United States Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, exhibits, at a glance, the condition, number, date of organiza- 
tion, dc. of the Life Insurance Companies of the United States : 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANIES. 
State in which 


Date 0. 
of organ- Name of Policies Amount Place of the compenyis 
ization. Cempany. _ in force. insured. Assets, business. incorporated. 

1866 Atlantic Maiual ee 723 $1,815,750 $175,532 Fvorg. € New York, 
1866.. American Popular. 425 1,010,200 149,676 New York, * 
1850..Aitna........ -- %5.019 61,362,179 4,844,334 Hartford, Connecticut. 
1850..Am. Life & Trost. 7,970 19,033,900 1,516,461 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1848. American Mutual. 1,602 2,720,250 474,482 New Haven, Connecticut. 
1964..Brooklyn.......... 1,71 5,214,000 4%4,412 Rrooklyn, New York. 
1851..Berkehire...... - 22% 5,418,075 677,898  Pittsfi Massachusetts. 
i .Continental....... 1,831 8,700,100 295,848 New Work, New York. 
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1847..Connecticut Mut’l 40,842 - a yet 
1850..Charter Oak .... 11,550 29," 04,548 2,580,049 
1862..Continental...... 1,841 8,265,200 463, 
1865..Connecticut t 572 1,229,500 294,424 
1859.. Equitable .... ... 18,336 764,840 3,077,788 
a ——— — 203 "57,000 141,443 
866. Franklin.... ..-. :89 885.700 82,972 
1860. ermania . 12,170 20, = sT8T 1,240,229 
1864 Globe Mutual .... 4.410 11, "026 218 1 
eg ae « eeee vos 11, °660.860 740 418 
1866..Great Western. . 410 1,191,£00 179, 
1836. . Girard Life &Tr.Es. — Est. 8.0 0, 000 Est. 2,300,000 
1860..Home ....... souney ae 636,77 1,281,678 
1865..Hahneman.......- BS +890, 247,316 
1862 John Hancock Mut 2,692 6,601,923 524.874 
1858.. Knickerbocker.... 171 24,330,565 1,579,245 
1843..Mutual ...... 430 120,281,061 8,495,507 
1850.. Manhattan........ 10,642 86,459, 265 8,525,827 
1851..Mass. Mutual..... 8,285 20, 146, 119 509,585 
1818. . Mass. Hospital... 15 37,000 561,169 
1845 .Mutual Benefit.... 26,789 92, 843, 251 11,656,728 
1840.. Waryland........ 1,000 Est. 3,500,000 500, 
1865.. Mutual, May 27, be 1,221 2,500,135 272,044 
1862..North America . 7,460 18,459,992 1,566,405 
1845.. New York.. 20,847 60,430,375 7,009,092 
1964..National......... 782 2 335,532 206,707 
1844 .New England Mat. 18,009 40,583,724 5,067,382 
1865..New Jersey Mut.. 857 1,942,150 166,142 
1859.. North West. Mut.. 14,799 22,517,043 1,748 759 
1830..N. Y. Life & Trust 181 595,650 1,921,272 
1866..New York State . 551 1,249,500 155,767 
1850... National.. +. 2,249 8,954,595 573, 
po ‘Phoenix Mutual. 9,875 18,990,784 1.475.814 
847..Penn. Mutual. |. 3,458 10,654,240 1,697,730 
Provid’t Life & T. 543 1,889,400 205,5 
1812..Penn Company for 
Ins. &c......... .800 Est. 1,000,000 4,783,449 
1862..Security Life 
Annuity........ 5,728 12,195,550 257,398 
1846..State Mutual..... 2,283 8,969,528 714,954 
1866..Southern......... 299 4.1169,500 239,539 
1858..St. Louis Mutual. 4,044 17,050,050 1,396,162 
1865..Travelers......... 834 2,060,450 30,372 
1850..United States.... 6,477 15,071,476 2,005,702 
1865..Univereal... ... 1,716 4,674,290 314,028 
1849, Union eon. 9,073 20,987.095 2,181,429 
1860..Washington..... 3,757 16,017,092 927,129 
1864,. Widows’ e Orph- 
hans’ sn a 2.180 6,580,084 530,839 
186% orld Mutual . 1i1 423,500 213,668 
849,822 $966,864,895 $108,997,543 
ACOIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
1865.. Accident Inen. .. .Es.2,000 Est. $4, — $193,750 
1866 a, (closing). bs 100 107,571 
1866 Hartford ......... 258-196 119, 310 
1866 .National Travel’s 8, 037 21,945,000 247,300 
1865..N.Y. Accid’] (clo.) 8,671 24,000, 00 285,878 
1865 Provident Life & 
Investment.... Es.3,000 Est 7,000,000 212,932 
1865... Railway Passeng- 
ers’ ageurance. 3,200 8,924,000 294,101 
1863. Travelers’........ 48,618 122,919.000 741,327 
1866..U. 8. Casualty... 2:612 10,757,350 152.784 
1866..U.S. Ac’dnt(clo.) 5, "387 19,210,000 195,994 
81,644 $219,151,645 $2,551,462 


1820. 


1807.. 


1833 
1836. 


1845. 
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Connecticut. 


“ ae 


ty —_ 
New York. —~ 
Rhode Island. 
Indiana. 
New York. 


“é 
“ 


Pennsylvania. 
New York. 
Ohie. 
Massachusetts, 
New York. 


“ 


Massachusetts. 


New J: a 
Maryland. 
Illinois. 
New York. 


“ 


Maseachueetts. 
New Jersey. 
Wisconsin. 
New York, 


Vermont. 
Connecticut. 
Penneylvania. 


“ 


New York. 
Massachusetts. 
Tennessee, 
Missouri. 
Connecticut. 
New York, 


Maine. 
New York. 


“a 
“ 


Ohio. 

New York. 
Connecticut. 
New York. 


lil'nois. 


Connecticut. 


New Jersey, 
New York. 


FOREIGN LIYE INSURANCE COMPANIES, AMERICAN BRANCRES, 


.Brit. Commercial 855 488,871 
Eagle and Albion 450 2,110,075 
.. International. . 570 1,482,145 
-Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe.. 292 1,173,147 
-Royal Insurance. 642 1,362, 
2,800 $9,566,664 


$227,%95 
283,557 
Est. 345,000 


1,831,811 
526,193 


$3,214,297 


. New York, 


“ 


“ 
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England. 


“ 


“ 
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AGGREGATE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE IN UNITED STATES BY HOME 
AND FOREIGN COMPANIES, 


Life Insurance b Home Companies........... coe coe 349,322 966,864,895 108,997,477 
y Forel 2809 $966, $ 3 


eeeeeeresese eeere ’ . 7 














352,131 976,431,560 112,211,771 
Accident and Casualty by Home Companies....... -» 81,644 219,151,645 2,551,462 


Total Life, Accident and Casualty Insurance in U.S. 433,775 = 1,195,598,205 114,768,233 
NEW COMPANIES. 


1867..Ar‘ington Mutual,................Richmond.................Virginia........000 ......, 
| sine ic0tas veonscice . «- St. Louis..................Missouri ...... Genoese 






















BN ‘British es (Agency)..........New York........ .......New York...... 0 ....... 
osee DOMIAIMIOTO . 000 sccsccccecce sons oveee BAItIMOFe. .......cceveeess Maryland ...... rch pubind « 
® 1967. ‘Sosa Mutual........... jankia St. RR eC as pusecccaccs Oho, ee Nan! candace 








soee rece eeee coe VIDCUINUAL le cecesscensscece 
ee eee e sees eee sees seessNOW BULK. cee seencene eee sttOW LOTR... .60- 
seer erereeccere sews WHER «cess sesmecceeesens cs AMINOIB, ..ceeee 
teereseecesesrece of eeeeetFUS MOLUOCH, .o cee eeecewe es LOWS, con evcves- 
seewccesecee eeeelRIBBOULL wasecee = neaceee 
eeee se ANOW VTICGUS . coeeeesceeee -SMOUIBIONG,. 66-2 cae nee 


‘Hartford Mutual .........: wee oo... cess Connecticut .. Reese's 













1867..Kentucky Mutual................. NOWPOPE.. 0s .ccccceces voce Kentucky...... see. 
1867..Morris Life and Trust............. POUBViNG «iss... secccccene Pennsylvania. . tale 
PEE ahs oan eeeuincaved esac scisesest a biviacacact sas RON 55 Rede aOk iw cases. 
1967..Nashville.............-.ss-s<« ashvi Se Wadviseccnenee Tenmessee......  —....4.. 
1867..North American Life & Accident. Philadelphia. aki htned eens -. 800,000 
1867. National Life and Health. -Kalamazoo.................Michigan....... 500,000 
1867..Southern Life Assurance & Trust. EN, 5 b's sidavnen cane wees Alabama . - 1,000,000 
1867. .Southern en? sawdeen ake 5: SONNE sc cnc bdnndesdvncs South Carolina. °....... 
1867..Union Central.. ieadss PAAGCINGOE 5 iiss oso sss eviaes i a Oe Oe 100,0.0 
1967... Western. ..........c..ccscseee os oss MORES. 60 Kaeebinns cocMPMURiaes diss dhbe Ades ess 












CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 


This work is cut through the neck of the Chesapeake—Delaware peninsular 
and has a length of 12.63 miles (66 feet wide and 10 feet deep), with three 
locks (220 by 24 feet) overcoming a total rise and fall of 32 feet. 

The principal features of the business of the Company for the five years ending 
May 31, 1867, are shown in the following statement : 


1862-63. 1863-64. 1864-65, 1865-66, 1866-6. 















oJ 
PasSBAVeS.....ceereeee eeaceuconee Cees esecccececes 14,293 15,417 12,811 11,496 12,137 
RED ccs coach ocendbcucnethesncsbuaunesdesess's 674,305 782,670 916,973 729,918 726,666 
Freights : 
MDE tapess0scesccn abees tOMS......+0-... «+++ 176,773 217,948 360,781 268,887 381,572 
Lumber......... 1,000 eq. feet. .. wecesecee oe 59,600 57,741 33,597 = 28,665 = 4v,925 
Timber........ 1, 000 cubic f Ct... .+-ceseceeee 4,024 5,309 q, oi 4,723 4,770 
MNEs a, bea wesves LUO DUBE. oc ccceccaessae 2,883 1,341 406 1,534 
SE i be vcnd.c0 cessed MOD: hciaeWb 6s xkcsinbes 189,104 207,005 167, 00 121,523 112,521 
Groceries tina we 0% tons 2, UN AEs ces edbeesse aces 19,942 38,235 33.710 80,528 26,828 
Dry goods....... tons 2,000 PDB. cc ccicdcce bie aves 10,078 9,999 8,787 9,872 
BUA os cose csnccses s6ba ct Oeessessceckeen »- 42, 87,760 26,000 34,880 41,636 
Oysters... ........ s (eds tur ioaseaenenes 17,909 23,006 21,620 12,737 11,848 
Naik esa vanecgocssccs wi icavcatedye ce OeeAs $ 293,124 369,113 424,312 850,940 346,197 





The passages in 1866-67 were as follows : 


eae Barges. Sail vessels, Rafts. Total 


Going ME. i cd scsecccdeccve rs ook beurae kanes 2,430 1,914 Ane 5,280 
NE ihe aad dpdd vannsses sen giknesaeeeee 999 2,505 2,340 1,007 6,851 


Of the coal forwarded in 1866-67, there was forwarded Eastward from th, 
Pennsylvania canals 63,798 tons of semi-anthracite, shipped South from Phila’ 
delphia (Schuylkill region) 92,823 tons anthracite, and Hast from Cumberland re 
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gions, via canal to Washington, and via railroad to Baltimore, 224,951 tons 


bituminous. 
The financial condition of the company on the Ist June, | 867, is shown in 


the following table : 
Canital stock (including issues from cancelled loan).............++-++ ‘enqeuseacney 1,818, 
Mil Se in 1886 : $ von he 


leage loan, due in 1886 ........ SPUR RRS OSC OO Wane opens cahanen es cpeeetencesceuhene 2,254,000 00 
NE Si naddtices cand coke scan ence pnp on Soscnabeoudvasped 072,963 50 

Cost (including old feeder, (110,925) .........cesseecccecsceececcesseneeereees inna Si eee ors 91 
Held by Trustees-—stocks Te ae ee basco actos bees 240,511 03 
Contingent fand—stocks and NEE bn ch COC UV ced b ise 6506s 040 65. cs 6s cdaab bbe eesetnn 51,800 00 
Dividend fund—cancelled loan, real estate and Cash...........000.seeeceseereeeees “405,676 56 
Ni cas sic sabes cs Abia cavieviaccashnaseanesieed $4,072,963 50 


The company last year paid a dividend of 3 per cent., and had an available re- 
pec of $83,624 35. It is proposed now to pay regularly semi annual 
dividends. 


PROPOSED PROHIBITION OF RAILROAD EXPANSION. 


The action of the Constitutional Convention at Albany in prohibiting 
the consolidation of railroad companies with a combined capital of 
$20,000,000, is a matter deserving the earnest consideration, not only 
of the business community, but of the public at large. The alleged 
object of those who supported this important change in the organic law 
of the State, was to check the accumulation of capital in the hands of 
corporations, which might abuse their privileges and increased power 
to the detriment of legislative independence, and to the prejudice of 
the interests of the people of the whole State. It was urged in sup- 
of the "hase. that the great railroad combinations in New 

ersey and Pennsylvania have proved injurious to industrial progress 
and that they exercise a controlling influence upon the action of the res- 
= legislatures. On argument it was stated that the sale of the 

ennsylvania canals to the railroad companies actually resulted in an in- 
crease in the cost of passenger and merchandise transportation contrary 
to the conditions of sale, the companies being able to purchase the 
legislature, and thus prevent any action against them for breach of con- 
tract. Hence it was argued that the delegates should by their action 
prevent the organization or consolidation of great corporations, whose 
influence might endanger the purity and independance of the Legislature 
of this State. 

It is almost inconceivable that so intelligent a body as the Constitu- 
tional Convention, should have been led by such reasoning to resort to 
the unusual expedient of special legislation to check the expansion of a 
particular branch of industry. If industrial undertakings are to be nar. 
rowed down to a point below legislative corruptability, then there will 
be an end to progress. It is obvious that the adoption of this principle 
would lead to the most serious embarrassments in every department 
For the charges of corruption to which certain legislatures of this and 
other States have rendered themselves liable are by no means limited 
to railroad transactions. Besides, the argument is too sweeping; the 
fears of the Convention are groundless, There is a point beyond which 
even acorrupt legislature will not dare to go; as they have to look to 
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the people for their election, on great questions of public interest they are 
not, generally for sale. It is hardly necessary to point to any other cir- 
cumstance in illustration, than the continuing of the fare on the Central 
Railroad at two cents per mile during the whole of the war period. A 
large majority of the people desired to ride at a cheap rate, and, there- 
fore, the legislature refused to raise the fare, although wages and railroad 
material were doubled in price, and every consideration of justice and 
good sense demanded that the railroad should be permitted to charge a 
higher rate. But, in addition to all this, it should be remembered that 
the power really always remains with the people of the State. They re- 
serve the right to amend all charters—to cut down prices, to limit profits, 
in a word, to cure all abuses. Under such circumstances what have we 
to fear? A corporation might have great influence for atime; but were 
it to abuse it, it would very soon be crippled by the people. We have 
great faith in the American public; diseases may develop themselves, 
but the curative power is always inherent in an elective government. 

The grand question, however, not only for the people of this city and 
State, but for the whole Northwestern and Atlantic States, is the means 
of transportation of the surplus produce of the West to the seabvard. 
The Empire State lies directly in the track of this vast commerce, and 
all existing modes of transportation are utterly inadequate for the pur- 
pose. Even now we need not only two or three, but may soon require a 
dozen lines of direct railroad communication between this city and the 
heart of the great grain region, The principal objection then to the 
action of the Convention is that it-ties us up, and prevents us from com- 
peting with other States for this rich commerce. Baltimore, Philadel- 

hia and Norfolk are placed at an advantage. A cheap twenty million 
dollar railroad will not reach from the prairies to New York ; and if the 
proposed constitutional prohibition should become a law, we must re- 
linquish the contest for commercial supremacy. And yet beyond this. 
special injury to the State, it will be of still greater detriment to the 
whole northwest, whose interests require all the avenues to the seaboard 
capital can give them. 

Our railroad system has outgrown the local wants for which it was 
devised. Nearly all the great lines to the West are formed by the con- 
solidation of old railroad companies and the construction of a few missing 
links. The New York Central, for example, which has proved so advan- 

eous as an outlet for the West, is, as all know, a consolidation of old 
lines which formerly worked with little concert of action or harmony. 
It is obvious that if this great highway were broken up and divided 
into sections, each under different management, that it would operate 
most injuriously to the interests it now serves. The capital stock of the 
New York and Erie Railroad is $25,000,000. Yet this and other rail- 
road companies are to be precluded from increasing their accommoda- 
tions and extending their facilities ! 

There is less reason for this limitation, or, we should rather say, there 
are more objecticns to it at the present time than there were afew years 
since. And there will be still more cogent reasons against it in the future. 
The time was when direct railroad travel from New York to Albany and 
Buffalo was regarded as grand achievements. We have got beyond all 
that now. We require direct railroad transportation, without break of 
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bulk, not only from this city to Chicago and the Mississippi, but also to 
the Pacific Ocean. The tendencies of the times are all in favor of the 
consolidation and centralization ot capital for industrial enterprises, and 
it is difficult to see how or why these tendencies, when manifested in the 
direction of railroad enterprises—upon which all modern commerce de- 
pends—should be checked by legislative enactments. Our industrial 
undertakings must be on a larger, on a continually increasing scale, as 
the industries of the country continue to develope. 

But we are told that there can be unity of action without consolida- 
tion. Most certainly, a person may travel from New York to Omaha 
and have his baggage checked even if he passes over twenty roads. But 
is it not self evident that there will be more to overcome to bring 
about this unity than if one board of directors contrelled the entire 
route? In freight matters union is particularly difficult. The question 
of charges, of liability for losses, in fact a division of interests in almost 
every particular arises. The one subject of separate liability would 
always control with forwarders, (other things being equal) leading them 
to give preference to the route where there was no division. Then, 
too, the freight must be carried through without change of cars. But 
above all we should remember that one management can be more eco- 
nomical than twenty. This is au extremely important element, as it 
permits lower freights to be charged, and a saving secured in bringing 
the produce of the west to the seaboari. In a word there seems to us 
to be no room for argument on this point. The advantages of consoli- 
dation are very great—in fact, every day in the development of the 
country will the importance of through routes under the control of one 
direction increase. 





PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Hon. Joseph 8. Wilson, Commissioner of U. S. Land Office for 
1866, has made a report from which we have prepared the following.— 
He claims that prominent among the indications of the growth and pros- 
perity of the republic is the gradual expansion of actual settlements over 
the immense fields of the public domain. Our liberal system of land 
legislation has extended, and still continues to afford facilities for opening 
new farms, founding new cities, holding out incentives for immigration 
from the crowded capitals of the elder States and from abroad by stipula- 
tions for the acquisition of real estate, either agricultural or city property, 
on terms so easy as to enable the industrious to secure homesteads almost 
at nominal rates. That system founded by the illustrious statesmen of the 
Revolution has been enlarged under the lights of experience to meet the 
wants of increasing millions of settlers by successive leyislative acts, from 
the ordinance of 1785 for the disposal of the public lands to the legislative 
enactments of the year 1866. It has not restricted its benefits to merely 
opening rich and boundless fields to individual settlement; investing 
title in local communities for school purposes in every township of six 
miles square ; in giving means for the endowment of seminaries of learning 
and universities; but it has made concessions, on a stupendous scale, for 
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internal improvements, for opening ordinary roads, for spanning the North 
American continent with railways, and still further, in meeting the wants 
of diversified localities by liberal provisions for works of this class to con- 
nect centres of trade, and afford rapid means of intercommunication, 

The landed estate of the Union is the great inheritance of the American 
people. How was it acquired, and what is its extent ? 

The people of the United States, in emerging from the war of indepen- 
dence, were the holders of extensive regions of country falling within the 
out-boundaries of the United States, as acknowledged in the definitive 
treaty of peace in 1783 with Great Britain. These rear or western lands 
were claimed by several States on the Atlantic, on the ground of exclusive 
title, in some cases from ocean to ocean, and in others to an indefinite ex- 
tent in the wilderness. 

These conflicting interests gave rise to controversies and discord. The 
State of New York, now the centre of trade and affluence on this conti- 
nent, destined in her career of prosperity to reach a pinnacle of greatness 
second to no commercial power of the globe, readily yielded her claim to 
the undefined territory, and, responding to the appeals of the revolutionary 
Congress, all other like adverse interests were surrendered, whereby the 
proprietary title of the United States to these western lands became abso- 
lute and complete. 

The United States held no public lands in any of the original thirteen 
States, except for public uses, fortifications, arsenals, light-houses, and 
dock-yards. Vermont was not a party, as a State, to the Union of 1776, 
her territory having been claimed by New York and New Hampshire, 
but was admitted as a State in 1791, while Maine, which had been claimed 
and governed by Massachusetts, did not enter the Union until 1820, 

Kentucky was originally part of the Territory of Virginia, but in 1792 
was admitted, having no public lands within her limits. Tennessee, which 
formed a part of North Carolina, became a State of the Union in 1796, 
but the general government now holds no public lands within the limits 
of that State, the same having been relinquished by acts of Congress. 

Excluding the area of all the States above mentioned from the surface 
of the republic as it existed in 17838, with limits extending from the 
northern lakes to the thirty-first degree of latitude, and from the Atlantic 
to the middle channel of the Mississippi, the residue constitutes the public 
lands of that year, equal to about 354,000 square miles, or 226,560,000 
acres, 

The whole of this area, every acre of it, has been completely surveyed, 
and the field-notes recorded, while accurate plats have been protracted ex- 
hibiting in legal subdivisions the entire surface, and all in exact accord- 
ance with the rectangular system. That system stands in marked con- 
trast with irregularities as to form in the landed estate of the parent 
country, in which, although under the direction of men of exalted science, 
a cadastral survey, after the japse of centuries of civilization, has not yet 
been completed, it having been estimated in 1863 that it would require 
an appropriation of £90,000 sterling a year, for twenty-one years, to ex- 
tend such survey over the whole of the British islands. 

Having thus shown the extent of our public lands as originally acquired, 
it is now in place briefly to trace their extension to the present limits. 

By the treaty of peace in 1763, between England, France, and Spain, it 
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was £ that the western boundary of the Anglo-American colonies 
should be fixed “irrevocably” by a line drawn along the middle channel 
of the river Mississippi, thereby relinquishing, in favor of France, all the 
territory claimed by the latter in the region west of the Mississippi. 

This line consequently was received in 1783 as our western boundary, 
but within twenty years thereafter, a greater statesman (Mr. Jefferson) 
than the king who fad acceded to this restriction took means to strengthen 
our claim to the region beyond the Rocky Mountains, by restoring to us 
the important link of continuity westward to the Pacific, which had been ‘ 
surrendered by the treaty of 1763. He considered it coincident with the Ms 
public law, particularly in view of the American discovery, in 1792, of the F 
mouth of the Columbia, to order an exploration of the Missouri «nd its 
branches to their sources, so as to trace out to its termination on the Pa- 
cific some stream “which might offer the most direct and practicable 
water communication across the continent for the purposes of commerce.” 

This measure was originated before the ratification, on 31st October, 
1803, of the treaty whereby the French republic ceded to us the ancient 
province of Louisiana. 

The Florida cession of 1819 from Spain followed, and then the admi:- 
sion of Texas in 1846, retaining her public lands. The treaty of that year 
with England, and the Mexican cessions of 1848 and 1853, completed our ie 
south-western limits on the Gulf, the Rio Grande, thence westward to the ae 
Pacific, and giving us frontier on that ocean and Puget Sound of one 
thousand six hundred and twenty miles; said cession of 1848 adding to fe 
the sea line we had on the Gulf of Mexico, under the Spanish cession of . 
1819, four hundred miles of coast, extending from the mouth of the Sabine 
to the Rio Grande, thus making our sea-coast line on the Atlantic, Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the Pacific, equal to five thousand one hundred and 
twenty miles. 

By these important acts the public lands have been increased in extent 
nearly seven times their area at the close of the last century, and are now 
seventeen times the surface of the kingdom of Prussia, including her terri- 
torial increase growing out of the recent war with Austria. 

They are in still larger ratio greater in area than England, Wales, 

Scotland, Ireland, including the Channel Islands and the other British 
European possessions. 

The area of our domain was estimated some years ago at upwar¢s of 
1,450,000,000 of acres, but is now found, by calculations based on more 
specitic data, to equal 1,465,468,800 acres. 

The soil of the flourishing States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, once a 
part of the national territory, has nearly all passed into individual owner- 
ship. The undisposed of portions of the public domain, in greater or 
lesser extent, exist in the northern regio: s of tha Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior ; in the southern, east of the Mississippi and fronting on the 
Gulf of Mexico; in the tier of States having that river as an eastern 
boundary, and still further westward in all the other political communities, 

States, and Territories, stretching to and over the Rocky Mountains, the 
Cascades, and Sierra Nevada, extending to the Pacitic slope, with that 
ocean as a frontier, and the rich mineral State lying immediately east of 
and adjacent to the two great States of the Pacific. 
What is the system, founded in legisistion, by which this half conti- 
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nent is so dealt with and required to be administered that our own people 
and immigrants who propose to enter the American family can secure 
rights to settlements with complete, absolute, and indefeasible grants ? 

“It is by the establishment, in the first instance, of surveying depart- 
ments, now ten in number, with sixty-one land districts, each, when in 
operation, having a register and receiver to file applications, and take the 
steps required by statutory provisions as preliminary to the acquisition 
of inceptive and complete title. 

In our present system of surveying the public lands, the lines under the 
first ordinance started from eastern Ohio; afterwards advanced into the 
old Natchez settlement, in the present State of Mississippi, and now pene- 
trate to the southernmost cape of Florida, sweeping around the Pacific 
coast, from San Diego to the Straits of Fuca. Ever growing and extend- 
ing, they now cover an immense surface. This was not the work of a 
single period, but of years of congressional legislation, and anxious and 
patient thought on the part of those from time to time intrusted with the 
execution of the laws. 

It is a subject of interest to trace the progress of the improvement of 
the system since the treaty of Grenville, of 1795, the first public act by 
which the Indian title to lands northwest of the Ohio river was extin- 
guished. 

For the better regulating the surveys, as well as for convenience of des- 
cription, meridian and base lines were found necessary, and accordingly 
instituted and established by law. In later years, particularly since the 
act of reorganization in 1836, the General Land Office has had direct and 
full contro] of the surveying departments. The surveying service since the 
act of reorganization has taken rapid strides forward in the way of im- 
proving the system in all its branches, by the selection of the peaks of the 
highest mountains as initial points of base lines and meridians. 

As the convergency of the meridians must exist, and it is impossible to 
make ordinary measurements mathematically correct, on account of the 
inequalities of the earth’s surface, and the imperfection of instruments, it 
is not the practice, as in early times, to rely upon a single meridian and 
and base line to check the surveys, but what are called guide meridians 
and correction lines or standard parallels have been instituted, which are 
all run as nearly as human skill can effect it upon true meridians and 
parallels of latitude. 

This system, in perfect accordance with the sphericity of the earth, se- 
cures uniformity and beauty in our surveys, particularly over a large 
surface, which by any other method it would be impossible to attain. 

The system adopted for guide meridians is to run them at convenient 
intervals, making offsets at each standard parallel equal to the conver- 
gency, which may be readily calculated and offsetted, even in advance of 
the survey of the standard parallels. Those parallels are run from the 
meridians and guide meridians, upon true parallels of latitude; one for 
every four or five townships in the high latitudes, as in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and from six to ten townships in the lower latitudes, while a set of 
township and section corners of the legal width, of six miles for each 
township, and one mile to each section, are marked and established 
thereon, without reference to the closing lines and corners of the townships 
and section lines south of the parallel, so as to take up and thus arrest the 
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convergency of the meridional lines of the surveys, inevitable in running 
from one standard parallel to the next succeeding one. 

These delicate and widely extended operations require not only a theo- 
retical knowledge of astronomical science, but also a practical acquaint- 
ance with all the instruments employed in field operations by the sur- 
veyors general, who have the direct control of them. 

Among the most important surveying duties is the marking in the field 
of the lines and corners of the surveys in a distinct and durable manner. 

These marks, when identified as the originals, placed there by the 
sworn deputy surveyor of the United States, constitute in fact the survey, 
taking precedence over field-notes, official plats, or any like evidence, con- 
trolling all future proceedings in re-survey, and respected accordingly in 
proceedings affecting title before the courts of the country. 

The surveying laws and our system presuppose that occupants and 
others desiring to obtain titles from the Government are to have every 
facility in selecting and taking possession of the tracts they may purchase, 
and that in conforming their improvements to the marks they may find 
on the grounds, they may do so with the full assurance of their correct- 
ness, and that they cannot be disturbed by any future surveying opera- 
tions. 

Hence by the second seetion of the act of February 11, 1805, the 
corners and boundaries returned by the surveyor general are confirmed, 
and required to be taken and considered as the true corners and boun- 
daries, and of these the field-notes and plats are merely the recorded des- 
scription. 

This system, so complete in itself, so simple and certain in fixing the 
lines upon the earth’s surface, not only of town lots, but of agricultural 
lands, from 640, 320, 160, 80, and 40 acre tracts, has accomplished its 
work in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and nearly so in Louisiana and Florida, 

In those States are to be found climate, soil, and products equal to the 
wants and comforts of civilized man—cereals, esculents, and fruits in abun- 
dance, in the higher and in the middle latitudes, with the addition of the 
staples, tobacco and corn; while still further south are the cotton fields 
and sugar-cane, the orange, citron, and lemon. 

Although the lines of the public surveys have been tlius established, the 
system las yet further to advance upon tke fields of Minnesota, northern 
and southern Dakota, in Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, and in the three 
great States, Nevada, Oregon, and California. 





PRE-EMPTION LAWS. 


The spirit of those enactments, first manifested in 1801, though checked 
three years afterwards, was developed in sixteen different statutes during 
the intervening period of forty years, and until 1841, when the prospec- 
tive pre-emption acts of 1841 and 1843 were incorporated into our land 
legislation as a permanent policy, those laws reaching surveyed lands, 
offered and unoffered ; later legislation extending the privilege to unsur- 
veyed lands, with exceptions, from the Mississippi to the Pacitic. 

Then by the act of 3rd March, 1853, preference rights attach to alter- 
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nate even-numbered sections along the lines of railroads where settled 
upon and improved prior to final allotment of the granted sections, and to 
lands once covered by French, Spanish, or other grants declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

By act of 27th March, 1854, persons are secured in lands withheld for 
railroads where their settlements were made prior to the withdrawal from 
market. 

The municipal town site law of 1844, the pre-emption provisions in the 
graduation act of 1854, gave way, the former to the town property and 
coal land legislation of 1864, 1865, the latter to the homestead statutes of 
1862, 1864, 1866—the law of 30th May, 1862, intervening in regard to 
pre-emption and other important interests. 

Property in land is among the first institutions of the State; its visible 
sign, the transformation it effects on the soil affording notice to others of 
the use of the tract appropriated, the settler identifying himself with it by 
the labor of his hands, and individualizing the same, as it were, by his 
own efforts. 

In the progress of the system, which has conferred signal benefits upon 
settlers and the whole country, it is found that amendatory legislation is 
desirable to fix certain periods of limitation for consummating interests, 
and to generalize and give it greater efficiency. To this end, it is sug- 
gested that, in the case of settlements existing upon surveyed unoffered 
land, the settler shall, in all cases, file within three months from date of 
settlement, and establish his claim and pay up within twelve months irom 
date of settlement ; that where actual settlements may hereafter be made 
upon unsurveyed territory, the claimant, within three months after receipt 
at the district office of the township plat, shall file declaratory statement, 
and within twelve months thereafter prove up and pay for the tract; that 
there shall be a period of limitation fixed, within which appeals may be 
taken from the decision of the register and receiver and from that of the 
commissioner, and that where a right is initiated under the pre-emption 
laws it must in all cases, with limitation as to time, be consummated under 
those laws. 

A legislative requireraent to this effect would render each system, pre- 
emption and homestead, independent of each other, leaving them to work 
out their beneficial results without conftict, the settler always having the 
right, in the first instance, of choosing for himself under which of these 
systems he will make his settlement. 


HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The purpose of this measure is to hold out incentives for immigrants to 
identify themselves with the broad fields of the West, and secure their 
labor for such a period in the strength of manhool or maturity of life as 
will insure stability in settlements, development of arable resources, and 
steady increase of agricultural wealth. 

This great original measure should stand unimpaired in its full vigor, 
and its results will continue to increase the producing power of the country. 
It has also been suggested whether the privilege should be enlarged by 
opening up unsurveyed lands to its operation. 

We have large quantities of surveyed lands which are undisposed of, it 
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being the cnet as indicated in the foregoing, only to advance the lines 
where settlements are extending on arable lands. These fields, in genial 
climates and inviting localities, are now freely open to homestead settle- 
ments. We have surveyed acres enough to meet the demands of the 
multitudes that may settle upon them, each individual having the means 
of appropriating to his own use a farm marked out at large cost, and 
established with professional precision at public expense. A wise, liberal, 
munificent Government offers to every citizen, and to those who have 
taken the requisite step to become such—to the poor, the rich, all alike, a 
farm of liberal dimensions, and all at nominal prices, with the sole stipu- 
lation of five years’ continuous settlement from date of entry. The labor 
called for is designed to operate directly to the advantage of the settler in 
making for him a comfortable home, and indirectly to the benefit of the 
country by adding to the aggregate wealth and prosperity of the republic. 
When the labor thus required is done, then the settler will get a fee- 
simple for 160 acres. 

In well-settled communities an eighty-acre tract, well worked, is a hand- 
some competence, so that, at the end of the five years’ toil, the original 
settler may sell one-half of his tract, retain his farm, and in this way in- 
crease his active means, while in the progress of time and events, proceed- 
ings, under the impulse of necessity or interest, would lead to a duplica- 
tion of the farms, and corresponding labor increase on the present sur- 
veyed domains. 

In favoring measures that will concentrate settlements we give strength 
to local communities, and as the surveyed fields fill up, the surveyor, in- 
struments in hand, will advance onward to establish his lines to meet in- 
creasing requirements, 

The question has been raised in behalf of settlers whether a person who 
has availed himself of the benefits of the homestead, and pays for his claim 
under the eighth section of the act, can thereafter enter other land under 
pre-emption, provided he has never had the benefit of the latter statute. 

On this point it has been ruled that where a party legally entitled makes 
an entry under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, and thereafter, at any 
time before the expiration of five years, shall come forward, make satis- 
factory proof of his actual settlement and cultivation <o a given day, and 
then pay for the tract, the proceedings merely consummate his homestead 
right as the act allows; the payment being a legal substitution for the 
continuous labor the law would otherwise exact at his hands. 

A claim of this character is not a pre-emption, but a homestead, and, 
as such, will be no bar to the same party acquiring a pre-emption right, 
provided he can legally show his right in virtue of actual settlement and 
cultivation on another tract at a period subsequent to the consummation 
of his homestead. 

Cases have arisen where persons have made homestead settlements on 
unsurveyed tracts, and who, after the lines are established, find the pre- 
mises falling in two different land districts. 

The law restricts such settlements to surveyed lands, and hence, prior 
to survey, no rights attach under the statute. Then, as the law authorizes 
only one entry to be made by the same person, it is neceasary for the party 
seeking the benefit of the statute to make the selection of his whole farm 
within one and the same land district. To entitle an applicant to enter 
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an adjoining tract for the use of a farm, he must both own and occupy the 
original farm tract. 

In regard to certain classes of contests which have arisen for entries 
under the homestead, it has been ruled that where two persons apply at 
the same time for a tract on which neither has settlement and improve- 
ments, it must be awarded to the highest bidder—that is, to the party 
who will pay the highest price for the privilege of entering. 

If two parties apply at the same time for a tract on which one of them 
has saad settlement and improvements, and the other has not, it must 
be awarded to the former, because it is not the policy of the system to 
allow one man to appropriate to himself the improvements resulting from 
the labor of another. 

If a tract is simultaneously applied for by two persons, each having 
settlement and improvements on the same, an investigation is ordered, and 
if it is found that one has precedence by reason of prior actual settlement 
and substantial improvements, so as to be notice on the ground to any 
competitor, the award of entry will be made accordingly ; but if neither 
has such substantial interests, the tract must be conceded to the highest 
bidder. 

In reference to settlements on odd-numbered sections within the limits 
of withdrawals under railroad grants, the department in June last ruled 
that the homestead settler’s right attaches only from the date of entry, 
the pre-emptor’s from the date of his actual personal settlement. The 
title in either case is to be consummated by a full compliance with the 
terms and conditions imposed by law. The grant in aid of the railroad 
does not embrace lands to which a valid right arising either under the 
homestead or pre-emption had previously attached; but if such right be 
abandoned or forfeited, the grant would immediately thereafter take effect ; 
that a pre-emptor cannot change his claim to a homestead entry so as to 
defeat the right which may have inured to the railroad company before 
the individual entry was made. If a pre-emption settlement had been 
commenced upon survered lands, it might be entered as a homestead 
before the right of the company attached, but not at a subsequent date. 
This ruling has been duly communicated for the government of the dis- 
trict land officers, 


CITIES AND TOWNS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS, ACTS JULY 1, 1864, AND 
MARCH 3, 1865, 


Since the passage of the act of July 1, 1864, “ for the disposal of coal 
lands and of town property in the public domain,” proceedings have been 
initiated to obtain title to the lots lying within the limits of the following 
towns and cities founded on the public lands, to wit: Petaluma, Mountain 
View, and Vallejo, in California; Gold Hill, Mineral City, Empire City, 
Virginia City, American City, Genoa, Washoe, and Austin, in Nevada; 
Prescott and Colville, in Arizona; Mount Vernon and Pueblo, in Colo- 
rado; Otoe, in Nebraska; Yankton, in Dakota; and Warm Springs and 
Stockton, in Utah. 

Some of these municipalities are thriving marts of trade, having had 
existence as corporations since 1851, containing a population at the pre- 
sent time of several thousand inhabitants. 
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In some few the proceedings to obtain title to lots are vigorously con- 
ducted ; while in most of them, only the first steps have been taken. 
This is owing to some extent to an imperfect understanding of the law 
on the part of many, and partly to delays always incident to proceedings 
under an entirely new enactment. 

Pursuant to the act of May 23, 1844, the United States made title for 
the entire site of any town or city to the corporate authorities thereof, or 
the judge of the county court, in trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the town or city, according to their respective interests, and confided the 
execution of the trust, as to the diposal of the lots or the proceeds thereof, 
to the legislative authority of the State or Territory in which the same 
might be situated. 

The act of July 1, 1864, repealed the act of 1844, and provides for 
making title by the United States, to the several lots embraced in any 
town or city, directly to the purchasers or occupants of the same. 

Under the act of 1844, a town site was limited to a maximum of 320 
acres, and the price was the usual minimum of $1 25 per acre. Accord- 
ing to the act of 1864, the maximum for a site is 640 acres, and the 
minimum price $10 each for Jots not exceeding in area 4,200 square feet. 

The supplemental act of March 3, 1865, removed these restrictions as 
to the size of sites and lots in reference to all towns or cities existing at 
that date on the public domain, and provided for mak‘ng title to the same, 
of such area as they actually possessed at the passage of the act; the 
minimum price of lots exceeding in size 4,200 square feet to be subject to 
such reasonable increase as the Secretary of the Interior might estab- 
lish. 

In pursuance of the authority thus given, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, under the direction of the Secretary, by circular 
dated October 20, 1865, prescribed the following minimum prices, to wit : 
For each lot containing over 4,200 square feet and not more than 12,600 
square feet, eighteen dollars; for each lot containing over 12,600 square 
feet and not more than 16,800 square feet, twenty dollars; and for larger 
lots the price to be increased two dollars for every additional 4,200 square 
feet. 

In the case of out-lots in any such city or town the minimum of such 
out-lots to be ten dollars for the first acre and five dollars for each addi- 
tional acre in such lot. 

Instructions have been issued by this office to the registers and receivers 
of the various land districts, explaining the provisions of these acts, and 
it is believed they are now generally understood. 

By the act of July 1, 1864, it is “ provided that any actual settler upon 
any one lot as aforesaid, and upon any additional lot in which he may 
have substantial improvements, shall be entitled to prove up and purchase 
the same as a pre-emption, at said minimum, at any time before the day 
fixed for the public sale.” 

The registers and receivers of the local offices have been instructed that, 
under this proviso, any actual settler may pre-empt the lot upon which 
he resides, with one additional lot upon which he has substantial improve- 
ments ; that no more than two lots can be pre-empted by any one settler ; 
and that the persons claiming the benefit of this proviso must be actual 
residents of the town or city in which the lots claimed may be situated, 
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and must have the personal qualifications required by the general pre- 
emption laws. 

The General Land Office holds that this limitation is clearly to one ad- 
ditional lot, and no more; that, had the legislative mind intended other- 
wise, the word lots would have been used instead of Jot, as it now stands 
in the statute, but that the department will, in cases where expensive 
—s or business improvements, as mills, warehouses, furnaces, ma- 
chine shops, &c., are shown to exist, take care that no such interests shall 
suffer by the intrusion of an adverse claim, or purpose to purchase to the 
prejudice of the owner of such interest, such protection of course to be 
subordinate to the requirements of law in regard to public sales. 

The substantial improvements for the purposes contemplated in this 
statute are understood to mean permanent buildings or works for municipal 
use; @ mere enclosure by temporary fence for gardening or other inci- 
dental use not being considered as satisfying this requirement of law. 

In some sections of the country cases of hardship have arisen under the 
provisions of the statute, and particularly on the Pacific slope, where some 
of the towns, the claims of which are pending under the acts of July 1, 
1864, and March 3, 1865, have considerable population and are located 
upon old Mexican or Spanish grants but recently declared to be invalid, 
and where it is represented that many persons own more than two lots 
each, purchased oftentimes at great expense, and containing valuable im- 
provements, upon which the claimants have paid taxes and received rents 
for many years, without any question ever having been raised as to their 
title. 

It is claimed that to limit such persons to a pre-emption of but two lots, 
and to expose to sale other lots worth oftentimes thousands of dollars, and 
compel them to purchase the second time at their market value, or even 
to suffer them to pass into other hands without the consent of those who 
had held them under a title recognised as valid, in many cases for more 
than fifteen years, would be an act of great injustice. 

It is also contended that in most of the new towns of the West, many 
of the lots and improvements are owned by persons residing elsewhere ; 
that many of the miners in the western Territories purchase lots in the 
neighboring towns with the view of making their future residences upon 
them; and that where none but actual residents are allowed to pre-empt 
lots they must necessarily suffer loss, which in mining towns is oftentimes 
considerable, unless provision is made, which is recommended, to relieve 
this particular class of cases, and also to relieve the class possessing more 
than two lots, where the excess lot is covered by valuable improvements. 

The aforesaid act of 1864 declares that where parties have founded or 
may desire to found a city or town on the public lands, it shall and may 
be lawful “for them to cause to be filed with the recorder for the county 
in which the land is situated a plat thereof tor not exceeding 640 acres, 
describing its exterior boundaries,” giving the name of the city or town, 
and exhibiting the streets, squares, blocks, lots, and alleys, the size of the 
same, with measurements and area of the municipal subdivision, the state- 
ment of the extent and general character of the improvements, the map 
and statement to be verified under oath by the party acting for ana in 
behalf of the persons proposing to establish the city or town, and within 
one month after the filing there shall be transmitted to the General Land 
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Office a verified transcript map and statement, accompanied by the testi- 
mony a two witnesses, that such city or town has been established in 
faith, 

It is further required that the exterior lines of the whole city be run 
and established by actual survey, to be perpetaated by permanent visible 
objects, and said actual lines by a scientific surveyor must be shown on the 
map with the exact measurement of the exterior lines, and also of the 
municipal subdivisions as specifically designated in the statute. 

The verified manuscript map is required to be sent to this office with an 
authenticated copy of the field-notes of survey. The map of survey must 
also be accompanied by the sworn statements of the parties as “to the 
extent and general character of the improvements,” and with it should be 
transmitted a general map of the region, indicating the locality of the town 
site as near as possible to some prominent place in the geography of the 
country. 

A eh has been made as to the hardship of requiring municipal settlers 
to pay the cost of survey, while non-residents are permitted to purchase 
within the limits of a town who may not have contributed to the payment 
of the expense of such survey. This objection is obviated by restricting 
the survey to the area applied for by the settlers; yet should there be 
surplus lots not claimed, the sale of them would enhance the value of the 
settlement, as increase of population is increase of the productive power, 
thereby offsetting any inconsiderable outlay originally incurred in founding 
the city. 

COAL LANDS. 


The act of July 1, 1864, “ for the disposal of coal lands and town pro- 
perty in the public domain,” confers authority for offering at public sale 
to the highest bidder, in suitable legal subdivisions, portions of the public 
domain embracing coal beds or coal fields at a minimum price of twenty 
dollars per acre, any lands not thus disposed of to be thereafter liable to 
private sony at that minimum, ‘ 

The supplemental act of March 3, 1865, provides, in the nature of a 
special pre-emption, for entering coal lands at that minimum, in quanti- 
ties not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, by citizens of the United 
States, bona fide engaged at the date of the act in the business of coal 
mining on the public lands, for the purpose of commerce. 

A few entries of coal tracts have been made in California, in the counties 
of Contra Costa and Alameda, under the supplemental act of March 3, 
1865, and are now undergoing official examination. 

The coal of these mines is said to be excellent, and the market demand 
for it unlimited. It is quite apparent, however, that there are many places 
embracing coal beds and coal fields where the supply of coal is neither 
so extensive nor the quality so good, yet in which the scarcity of timber 
for fuel, and other causes, will lead to its being mined for the purposes of 
commerce. There are doubtless mines of this character which were thus 
worked at the date of the supplemental act, the claimants of which have 
taken no steps to enter them pursuant to that law. 

Whilst the lands subject to entry under these acts are of every variety 
of value, from the best coal lands, in convenient localities, to those of the 
most inferior quality, in almost inaccessible places, the minimum at which 
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the same may be entered is fixed by the act at the same sum. It is worthy 
of consideration whether an amendment providing for the reduction of 
the twenty-dollar minimum might not be productive of te in cases where 
the veins of coal are thin, the quality inferior, or the labor of extracting 
it unusually great. This might be done by vesting power in the head of 
the department for making such reduction, where the facts in his judgment 
would justify. 

The better to carry into effect the act of July 1, 1864, this office, on 
the 20th of August following, issued instructions to the surveyors general, 
and the registers and receivers of the different land districts, requiring 
them to institute proper inquiries as to the mineral character of the lands 
in their respective districts, to ascertain what tracts come within the 
meaning of the terms “coal beds” or “ coal fields,” and to report results. 

On the 20th of April, 1865, further instructions were issued as to pro- 
ceedings under the supplemental act of March 3, 1865. It is found that 
the information called for as to the quanities of land embracing coal beds 
or coal fields in the respective land districts can be but imnerfectly fur- 
nished through the instrumentality of officers whose time is absorbed with 
other duties ; yet from reports received, and other reliable sources, it is 
ascertained that coal is distributed in the public domain in large quanti- 
ties. In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Alabama, 
its existence has long been known, and in many places it has been exten- 
tensively mined for commercial purposes. In Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
and California, numerous deposits of a superior quality have been dis- 
covered, whilst in Nevada and Oregon, and in the Territories of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Dakota, New Mexico, an 1 Nebraska, 
coal traces have been found within the last few years, indicating an abun- 
dant distribution. The coal field of Iowa and Missouri, passing through 
the eastern portions of Nebraska and Kansas, and the western part of Ar- 
kansas, extends diagonally through Texas and enters the republic of 
Mexico. The western limit of this extensive field is reported to lie about 
the 97th degree of west longitude, where the limestone formation is suc- 
ceeded by the red saliferous sandstone. East of this meridian, in the ex- 
tensive limestone formation, the great mineral coal measures occur, cover- 
ing large portions of the States of Iowa and Missouri on the west of the 
Mississippi, and Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and other States on the east of 
that river, and appearing in numerous traces in the regions bordering on 
the Nemaha, the Neosho, the Arkansas, and Canadian rivers. 

Beyond the plains, along the base of the Rocky Mountains, and extend- 
ing from the northern limits of New Mexico, through Colorado, and north 
of it to the Canada line, passing through Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
are the tertiary coal measures of the United States, containing many 
varieties of brown coal, useful not only for the ordinary purposes of fuel, 
but much of it excellent for steam navigation purposes. 

These deposits are destined to be of immense importance in the future 
settlement of those extensive regions, Evidences are already quite nu- 
merous of its distribution in inexhaustible quantities along the head- 
waters of the Missouri, the Yellowstone, Big Horn, Powder, Platte, 
Greene, Columbia, and Willamette, and their tributaries. Bituminous 
coal of excellent quality exists in the Ratoon Mountains and other parts 
of New Mexico, in Nevada, and in Utah. 
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As the public surveys and settlements advance and increase in the now 
unsurveyed lands of the United States, the wants and exigencies of our 
people will, from time to time, bring to light further discoveries of this 
element of power and progress that now lies dormant in distant and im- 
perfectly explored places. 

The wealth of this country in the article of coal is beyond estimate.* 
This combustible substance is spread by the hand of Providence every- 
where in such localities as to make it best subservient to the wants of our 
race, whose genius has developed and is continually applying its resistless 
forces. 

Geology teaches that the primeval forests, and myriads of lesser vege- 
tation, in the decay of ages, are changed by the secret agencies of nature 
into this important substance, and packed away in the earth for the use of 
man. 

The aggregate area of the coal fields of the British North American 
Provinces, of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Rienish Prussia, Westphalia, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Spain, and Russia, is reported as equal to sixteen thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-four square miles, whilst the extent of those 
discovered in past years in the United States is estimated at two hundred 
thousand squate miles. An able English writer, in discussing the bear- 
ings of this mineral fuel and the extent of it in the United States, declares 
that the possession of such an amazing deposit leads to the forecast of a 
future of almost boundless enterprise and production in America, describ- 
ing it as a “fuel ever ready at a moment’s preparation to generate a power 
the very opposite of man’s nature, a power that transcends all others, yet 
known to be applicable to mechanical movements, that disdains narrow 
improvements, and wings us or wafts us over laud or sea, that makes tens 
of thousands of wheels and spindles to revolve incessantly, that causes raw 
materials to be wrought into airy fabrics or solid structures, or that trans- 
ports navies and armies, changes the character of warfare by accelerating 
the transfer of men and the munitions of war, decides the fate of battles, 
and determines the destiny of nations.” Such is the agent abounding in 
the public domain, and everywhere accessible in our country, and which 
is now laboring in our machine shops, in our manufacturing establish- 
ments, whilst it is driving over our inland waters vessels of every size from 
a steam-tug to floating palaces, and is speeding to distant lands our ocean 
marive engaged in foreign trade, and carrying into every sea and every 
prominent port the huge and resistless engines of our naval forces, which 
attest the genius of this people and are symbols of our national power. 

Interspersed with this valuable deposit are most of the other useful 
minerals upon the presence of which the wealth and prosperity of a nation 
measurably depend. The precious metals are deposited in three broad 
belts, stretching across the United States, one known as the “ Appalachian 
gold field,” traversing the older States of the Union in a line parallel with 
the Atlantic coast, and appearing in Virginia and North Carolina; the 
other as the “Rocky Mountain gold field,” traversing all the more re- 
cently organized Territories of the United States, and the third as the 











* Surface indications of coal meet the eye almost everywhere. The bituminous coal fields 
areund Pi t-burz have b en estimated at eight million six hundred thousand acres. The 
Upper se ma jv.e vw tuis area is estimates to contuin fifty-three thousand five hundred and 
sixte:n millions of tous of coal.—Sir Morton Peto, Resources of America, page 180, 
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“ Sierra Nevada gold field,” extending through the country bordering on 
the Pacific. 

Iron, the most useful of all metals, is at the same time the most gene- 
rally distributed through the public land States* and Territories, whilst 
there is copper in immense quantities in the vicinity of the lakes east of 
the Mississippi, existing likewise in greater or lesser degree in the region 
extending from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, whilst lead, tin, and 
zinc are found in several of the States and Territories. The precious 
metals exist chiefly in California, in Nevada, in northeastern and south- 
western Oregon, 1n Washington Territory, in Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
southern Utah, New Mexico,.and Arizona, scattered over an estimated 
area of a million square miles, and now yielding au annual product in 
gold and silver, according to the best attainable estimates, of over one 
hundred millions of dollars; California alone having produced in the 
precious metals since 1848 over one thousand millions of dollars, while 
the developing mines of Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
and Arizona are making large annual additions to the American yield of 
gold and silver. 

PETROLEUM. 


It appears from a semi-official report, in June last, received from the 
Surveyor General of California, that the petroleum oil belt extends in 
that State from the county of Humboldt on the north to Los Angelos on 
the south, a distance of over 700 miles, embracing twelve counties, to 
wit: Humboldt, Mendocino, Coluse, Sonoma, Contra Costa, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Los Angelos, and 
Tulare, in which oil in limited quantities, and some of superior quality, 
has been discovered; in fact, that the sandstone and shale of the whole 
coast range of mountains in most of these counties is so strongly saturated 
with petroleum oil as (o burn in a furnace, being easy of excavation and 
assuming the appearance of tar or asphaltum where exposed to the air. 
It is found in some localities, particularly in the southern counties, in a 
fluid state, flowing out of the shale rocks in small rills, known by the resi- 
dents as breor springs, chiefly in the cafions or gulches. The asphaltum 
or hardened oil exists in very large quantities on the surface, the forma- 
tion of centuries, as supposed, and is used for fuel. One of the most 
remarkable springs mentioned is situated under the ocean, some three 
miles from the shore, opposite San Luis Obispo, and north of Point Con- 
cepcion, which, in calm weather, is said to cover the surface of the sea 
with oil for twenty miles; and another curious feature is found about six 
miles from Los Angelos, in the plain known as Tar Lake, from fifty to 
one hundred feet in diameter, which is filled with oil-tar, used by the in- 
habitants for roofing houses and other purposes. 

Various experiments, it appears, have been in progress for obtaining the 
oil from the immense deposits of asphaltum and tar, extracting it from 
the sandstones and from springs by boring, which have met with partial 
success, but sufficient to warrant the belief that at no distant day a full 
supply may be obtained when adequate capital and machinery shall be 


*anplied. 
(To be Continued.) 





* I: is estimated that there is iron ore enough in Missouri alone to enpP ye million tons per 
annum of manufactured iron for the next two hundred years.—Sir Morton Peto, pase 167. 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


The third fiscal year of this consolidation expired May 31,1867. The earnings and 
expenses yearly, as show inthe reports of the company ga been as follows : 








senge i gators "1 $2" 510,727 69 $2,015,018 016 19 

Pas H CATDIDGB «006 sores. veces eee cee ees cove ; 

Freight Pha Cis DeWEsE sa seks cweseauns $448,598 57 ~~ s5, 191 €,649,589 S1 

= SUL (SPUR TON cack baa bh ees bse 90,045 97 "157, 157 30 "346,016 37 

Mail Sri OES SER WERG AEC EAA Sako uR CSS 67,835 91 VW, 660 21 124,485 27 

Miscellaneous“ _............. bees Mga khan tk Aeeoes 46,317 53 105,103 86 96,627 81 
Total gross earnmings.................seeeeeeees $6,820,749 75 $8,243,840 28 $10,161,735 45 


From which must be deducted cost of operating and taxes, local and national, as 
follows : 











Cost of operating.................04. $4,205,472 86 $3, 972,959 34 $6,724,265 45 
State, county and town taxes 168,119 91 249,439 99 26 6,426 57 
U.S. tax on earnings, and stamps...... ........... 157,769 07 204,684 12 113,301 18 
Total cost and taxes.............2ccccecceseees $4,621,361 84 $5,527,083 45 $7,103,993 20 
(Percentage of cost, &c........... bovidiews (evcbnes 67 75 67.04 69.91) 
Earnings less expenses..... ..........0.02005: $2,199,387 91 $2,716,756 83 $3,057,742 25 
Disbursed in the following directions, viz : 
Interest on bonds and debt..... fae sss den eevdnka o § “ese $1,142,900 07 
Sinking funds on bonds............ 2.0... e.0eeee0e- $750,470 00, 20 00 59,120 U0 
Dividend on B. & M. R.R, stock outstanding Janu- 
ary 1, 1866......._... Meu MONR tcl ckek bhadghbesewe : - - eee i vaes SA oR 
Interest = C.&'M. RR. bonds and ‘dividend on 
stock, in accordance with — Me PON hcseeen:s > Kidaeemes 3S ikeee 132,423 95 
Rents of Iowa leased raiiroads..........+.. 2. «+s 297,115 98 . 518,521 82 639,230 94 
Dividend on preferred stock..............00-000-05- 972.872 15 447,135 33 982,000 90 
Surplus income .......... Pe eebbkewlss causcesk cane 678,929 78 742,198 83 102,067 29 


The surplus as above has been reduced by charging against it certain interest and 
discounts, properly chargeable to construction, viz.: ip 1864-65, $521,826 19; in 
1365-66, $415,799 20, and in 1866-67, $117,831 05, making a total of $1,054,956 
44; which, deducted from the aggregate surplus ($1,523,180 90,) leaves May 81,1867, 
$468,222 46 as the ®"rplus actually carried to the general account. 

The length of line oper®ted, and the stock of engines and cars on the road have 
been largely increased during ““e period which the above accounts cover. The 
following statement shows these ut ih date of the consolidation in June, 1864, and 
at the close of each subsequent fiscal year : 





June, cn ——May Stst———__. 

184. 1865. nay 1867. 

RR ee Beh Caley ss roe es bance cae 138 1 138 1 138.1 133.1 
De MN NAM Sak 6. paweetapataeadaeavan oie 189.0 204.0 204 0 352.9 
318.1 342.1 342.1 491.0 
Freeport ese i i. ie enen au ee sh ous Uh oweaee $1.0 91 0 $1.0 91.1 
Elgin-Kichmond line................ cca hate aN eed aac 38.0 33.0 33.0 33 0 
Beividere-Madison line. ................. cece eee eee 49.5 67.6 67.6 67.6 
Rockford-Kenosha line ..............-.cceeseceeeess 72.4 92.4 72.4 42.4 
Chicago-Green Bay line........--26......ee essen eres 242.4 242 4 242.4 242.4 
Chicago-Milwaukee line®.........cccesesccecsceceess teres $3.5 83.5 
IE SEN iio oon ones i chine Cp ede budnebdnus leeess "20.0 W.5 71.5 
EAS TOON GONTOIA 6 iid. k oon sk cuss ieeuaed ences 806.4 920.5 1,003 5 1,152.4 


The change in the rolling stock from June 1, 1865, to June 1, 1867, is shown in 
the following statement : 














No.of — ——- ——-Number of cars a 

engines. Pass. Caboose. Bag., &c. Freight. Ore. Total. 

Res Rasika ik so cuca cane petiécen 154 Ot 83 % 2,772 214 3,239 

RN it aise ee He's ahd Ras O OS 2A8 133 117 101 4,815 579 5,6r9 

Se oo. cee, Gee eae 34 % 2042 205 2450 
* Leased M: 


t Consolidated Derober, 1864, and opened through December, 1864. 
VOL, LVII-——NO,. ILI. 9 
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The business of the read is not given with sufficient detail. From the reports, 


however, we collect the following information : 
1864-65. 


eee neeeeeere 


Passengers carried 
Freight (to) (tons of 2,000 Ibs.)........ 


1,096,69% 
956,484 


1865-66. 
1,511,992 
1,370,515 


1866-67. 
1,533,028 
1,726,920 


The financial condition of the company on the 8lst May yearly, as exhibited on 
the general account, is shown in the following statement : 


1967. 
$18,232,495 61 
14,789,125 42 
16,251,000 00 
1,123,476 BS 
463,224 45 


$45,864,322 04 


1866. 
$13,174,901 18 
12,994,719 79 13,019,055 79 
12,020,482 8% 14,051,000 00 
Net floating debt...... eeechassases $25,398 44 "217,150 85 
Income account 157,603 59 483,988 22 


OE fe One ee ee sececceeecee + $39,522,848 47 $41,006,096 04 


1865, 
obnen veee pee ++++ $13,160,921 18 


Against which are charged the following, viz : 


Property as per terms of consolidetion $34, ey 931 98 
New construction 9,508 99 
New equipment 1 br 024 40 
Securities on hand, viz.: 
Sinking fund, 2d mort. G. & C. U. RR. bonds. 34,500 00 
Green tay transit stock, &c 
Chic. & Milwaukee RR. stock........-...... 1,274,350 o 
Other stocks asd bonds 81, 978 44 881,359 77 
Materials on hand................ paccseesieenn 1, 015, 932 06 1.208,625 91 


Total........ ++ $89,522,848 99 $41,006,096 04 


$35,079,585 25 
1,269,240 09 
1,539,985 02 


$35,272,814 59 
1,770,356 29 
4,828,899 50 


293,000 00 
274,200 00 
2,018,200 00 
44,193 10 
1,363,158 76 


$45,864,322 04 


1,274,850 00 





The details of the several securities issued, and the amounts outstanding at the 
close of each fiscal year, are given in the following summary : 
1865. 


Rene de occu sns en sseeee $245,000 00 
- 1,250,000 00 
184,00 


1867. 
$200,000 00 
1,250,000 0 

184,000 00 

800,000 00 

756,000 00 
3,600,000 00 
1,919,000 00 
1,173,000 00 

189,000 00 


s 


= 


28 


m 
ss 


&’s, Flag Trost Bonds (Depot).. ‘ 
7s, pref. sinking fund b’ds : é & iN. WRU Gi sweasssacas 


co 


a 
2 
z 
4 


vs, Appleton exten’ ‘2 b’ds 
7s, Green Bay 

7's, fanded coup int. 
7s, gen. lst mo s * 
vs, o a mortgage onds 


ws Elgin&State line ‘‘ 2 

q's, ’ Miss. Riv. Bridge ‘ do 

7's, Equipment bonds (C. & N. W.).s........ asia so 
T's, Ist mort. bonds (Pen. R.R.).. 3 

vs, consol. s’k’gf'd b’ds (C. &. N. Ww) 

10°s. Equipment bonds ( do 


Total Stl vcsces. 


= 


“ 


$22 
33333 


faa &C, U. 


gees 
335 


< 


SESSSSSES=E 


§2 
== 





s@eeeee.s 


coe -erecveveceees $12,020,482 87 $14,051,000 00 $16,251,000 Ov 


For the general history of the company the reader is referred to the Commenctas 
anpD Financia, Curonicxeg, vol. 1, p. 613, 646 and 711. 

Below we give the monthly range of sale prices of the stocks of the company 
since the consolidation : 


—Common stock--—_——, 


-————Preferred stock——_——— 
1865-66. 1886-67. 1865-66 


jacana 
1864-65, 1864-65. 1866-67. 


= @60 2% @27 
TAY. «5 cevccccccccecese 5 


284 @316 
380 @3i 
85% @37% 


58 @O1% 
59 @O5% 
63 @O8% 


4834 
AUZUBt...... cee eeeseees Bare G51% 
: 65 GR 


84 @atie 
726 @S81% 


38 @b0% 
BI QI 
42 @d5g 
32 @itls 
raph eo! 


mia 
563 GSA 





WOR 48 OGM 
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These stocks have been increased yearly as follows : 


864-65 $1,150.458 $1.064948 gst 706 
es Pee SHES See Eee Hee eee eee er eereeee eee 1 458 , 

loa: bwin sccanees SSRN 2 POA ES alge di 18,980 24,336 38,316 
1866-67........... cba ORR RaKwaeer iueabaewad aeaciees 57,494 1,770,070 1,827,664 


No dividends have been paid on the commonstock. On the preferred stock a divi 
dend of 34 was paid Dec.,1864, and again June, 1865. No further dividend was paid 
until December, 1866, when a7 per cent.dividend was paid on the preferred stock in 
kind. 





SOUTHERN RAILROAD REPORTS. 


1. North Carolina—2, North Eastern—3. Mississippi Central. 
NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD, 
The fiseal year ends May 31. The gross earnings of this railroad for the years 
ending as above, in 1860 and 1867, compare : 





1. 
a spliass  spegueenat eae pie ye ak ee ine uaes each anes seieceee s¥aeuh - $182,884 49 $201,761 
ee a. skdd 5 <ghisibebdes Si danke sais ela an guia $ 477 40 oor 
Ma 4, bivuhhs ceed ebkwkncekgeubuswedsxnetin cescatecns’ y+» 22,800 00 14.886 66 
Total gross earnings... «ibs hen soccccsecsccccons $420,661 89 $518,558 85 


The general business of the company ‘for the year + 1866-67 i is shown in the follow- 
ng statement : 














Assets on hand May 31, 1866.............ceeeeeeseee bbian aus scepigpecibiahiakinakessh $445,579 11 
Old drafts collected this MES ieice cwamtieeckcvex seth im, MOR bes bedi chekee 405 05 
Sundry deductions on negro bonds and other war claims passed to profit and joss. 24,820 24 
70,804 40 
Gross earnings from transportation..............scceseeecceeee 09s i ¥sceenguemane e» 618,558 85 
Amount. rece ved from rents..... A As ld hee acd obi obakneeeaeRene bans $5,865 70 
from shop accounts ..... Tabbeewenvenecethas pececees 5,363 70 
" th BE EN ONE IO ais cic aincvcescsvvcccecenenaverssoe 46,936 
“ - from sale of suUppl'eS.... cee cccescceeceeecs eeeceseesses 13,050 82 
ng ies IN UO ns eo vacosccssecckecegess beeen: ceah 7,635 91— 79,640 15 
PU MAMIE vie 565 <4aee cibk cabs botesececccsvecccsdcccencasecdeses ah tein eo. 27,401 67 
Total resources for year.....cc.ssscececssesece ose (-dendeneatsy saeees.o. ghehea $1,096,405 07 
Charged with the following disbursements, viz : 
Ordinary and extraordinary eee. PiakG ss BUMiat oka Rees «++ $244,323 49 
ixeis ‘ oe oe 33 
Construction (old) $2,381 35, and right oe wha; $1, i anna win PR Wah He ee 1 85 
Worthless accounts passed to profit and loss....... ates ghemneash 932702 45 
Bi'ls receivab.e a 87, and accounts current............. 44,850 42 51,207 79 
Cash on hand May 31, "_ pes appanage Shon ee a jen shee 18,627 15 
Total disbursement...... NOSE ie Kee dis cna eewda's iaiiedaatek veh: sea ersaes «$1 096,405 m7 
The financial condition of the company at the close of 1866-67, reads as follows : 
COROT RI ic 5s oslo 9 bs wu ebavodeckdves debGaendss cscs cecsccbVecebeeerts 4,000, 
Eight per cent loan, due March 1, 1867............ +0. wie Goaaees seve $339,000 “a ® _ 
Interest on do See ae di ncuesnquas nua enn ce -»  19,82000 358,820 00 
Temporary loans at 8 per cent. on GN ei cnd coun. srecchbusdackicens vededhadees 172,639 00 
Bills payable........... .. ppc Sandageesscaces eecwins ki eh ccndcavbOdekoueeeee 20,774 28 
CTE, ROOOIIIE aici. cike vons.cs cs dandcdde cscs seu tuk SOR D hon kad ediensaee stapes oe 61,854 82 
Due on negro bonds, MME Ws 6 chess css sss eccscen Sbsscckeccusakeuess cock 79,743 67 
Profit and loss.... © ...... abesrhsvdre Saainy dA. 65 KiNONOES ds0eds chases o'6e 596, 603 32 
Total capital and liabilities,............ a ites cvs pascssubaudives. << vies QUIDAIIE 
Against which are charged as follows, viz : 
Cost of road, <a and real estate .............. ethetene Ml bab weds been cane $4,950,755 63 
Amount of sinking URES EL LES EE eavuss dues emseis me 
Stock in Chatham Railroad Company...........:sceeeseesese eeecseee 44,444 
Stock in North Carolina Railroad Company. Soseesens ea danabeue - econ 21,400 00 269,844 43 
Bills receivable ($6,357 87) and current accounts ............. Se ahd aawlaaienen imi 61,207 79 
Cash on hand......... Sub cubidasepeehativacessxereess PeeeG thick sous seceeveessevkhen 18,627 15 


Total property AN ASSCtS..........seecsereeersersscersces sesssaecneess coe $0,290,485 06 
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NORTHEASTEEBN (8. C,) BAILROAD, 
The fiscal year ends February 28. The receipts and expenses for 10 years (not in: 
cluding 1864-65) were as follows : 
Gross earnin ————._ O ti Ni 
Be RY Freight. oa Total. eagenate PP. il 
Wi2644 44 47.983 60 *9'3%5 01 *90'403 58 *Gi189 Ui 
24 1 868 





BER ESE 

eeege 
: 
ig 
- 


Ey 
saene 
ae 
s 
“ 
8 
o 
z 
g 


om! le 
88,283 %5 345 47 202, 70,694 05 
120,018 40 131 Si 2: 458 44 317,775 35 251,88 04 66,687 31 


e 
E 
& 
z 
2 8 





The length of this road is 108 miles, extending from Charleston to Florence, and 
a connection with the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad. At the commencement 
of 1856-57, it was completed to Monk's Corners, 29} miles north from Charleston 
At the close of that year it was open to the Santee River, 48} miles ; the average 
mileage operated in 1856-7 having been 88.86 miles, The whole road was opened 
to traffic on the 5th August, 1857. 

The financial condition of the company on the 28th February, 1860, 1866 and 1867, 
comparatively, is shown in the following statement : 











' 1860. 2366. 1867. 

Stock capital in $50 shares.................ececceeceees $397,200 00 $898,950 00 $898,950 00 
1st mort, bonds V8) due Sept. 1, 2869 ............-.00. 700,000 00 700,000 00 700,000 00 
2d 8) due Sept 1,1868 ................ 305,800 00 145,000 00 145,000 00 
Pref, stock (e's) rnd May 1, To se bates 104,200 00 =©155,000 00 »=—-_: 155,000 00 
Bonds for real estate..... 2.2.0... ..60 cece cence eeeeeeee 43,910 00 28,000 00 28,000 00 
Bills payable “eee, -” ices dye wun eiese-adapedavecsayswe 105,590 56 45,269 30 27,380 79 
Open accoun iakc das Soo UaENb A cabessasu>ecaces. 55,185 45 16,792 22 
Cash due by com ny.. LCA cau DaNgSebS Ys Sh edbanisccansane {| aekews ; eS eae 
Interest ess vec kwc chien’ dhehess dbas S eaeeous 120,286 35 =: 175, 267 73 
funded into certificates. . seule Ue see eeed. «bebe obec eeaeate 52,818 50 

Total capital and liabilities...................c0eee $2,054,885 41 $2,158,883 38 $2,199,209 24 

Against which are charged as follows: 

Cost of road and property............ ....eeeeee noes $1,931,051 91 $2,095,176 37 $2,148,130 65 
2d mortgage bonds........ .. -.-.- eee econ ee ec eeee anes OE scree | Akageeee 
Stock in Cherau & Darlington RR. (par $25,400 ). . ‘ 22, 597 40 4,064 00 4,064 00 
Stock in Florida Steam Packet Co...................... 6,000 00 _ Been se oe An ee 
bk 6 Doe h Suse ben anes suwesc.dpssece<wheekbe ss 11.934 41 26,136 04 22,359 96 
ANOS MII ae oon nets cckene savescecveseenesecs BO106 OB keies 1,295 18 
PDAs 5 Sv nc nvoccascce eke Unc ectdasacenae 3,505 12 3,987 50 8,787 5uU 
Open ACCOUNLB.... 2.0.6... cece ee cece eee ee eeee eee e tees teen eens fk | seer 
ss ccs Gu seacun cadena sedi eves batheels 5 eiebueae 8,254 24 Bees bac 
SS ah ka obne b 50% cacun hoes WS vaee 5S cuasdadentess 10,862 19 sew cece. 14,571 95 

Total property and amounts.................000.-. $2,054,885 41 $2,158,883 38 $2,199,209 24 


The overdue intevest amounting at the close of 1866-67 to $175,-267 73, is 
fundable into certificates of indebtedness. The total amount to date was $233,249 50, 
of which $5,163 27 was retired in cettlement of freights, and $52,818 50 by tunding, 
These certificates bear 7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, and are payable 
January 1,1875. Interest is now paid as it becomes due. 






MISSIStIPPI CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The fiscal year of this company closes August 31. At the commencement of the 





vow mga by the deposit of a corresponding amount of 2a mortgage bonds in the hands of 
ru stees. 


t 
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year 1865-06 trains were running north only as far as Abbeville. On the 20th Sep- 
tember the bridges were completed to Holly Springs, and on the 15th November the 
line was opened to Grand Junction. On the 6th January trains were run to Bolivar, 
and on the 18th May to Jackson ; but it was not until the 17th June that connec” 


tion was made with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The business of the road was 


also interrupted by want of rolling stock, Under these conditions the company 
accomplished but a small quota of the business of which the road with a sufficient 
equipment is capable. 

The following statement exhibits an account of the earnings and expenses for the 
year : 











EARNINGS. EXPENSES. 
Passenger receipts..es.esseeeeeeee $187,480 23 | Conducting tramsportation......... $74,874 23 
Freight 5 ae PS PA A 307,788 94 | Way, ey 77; engines and cars, 
- heceesesesccess SESS BI: Biti os chan cane ss <dneesecece 170,511 95 
Other oe ee $24 02810; andl sundries $28, 
Total receipts....ceee....eeee -. $604,790 70 eR abe Tara th RANE 
Total expenses................ $307,788 13 
BRAIANCC 00 CLORIG. 6... a. cceccces coccccscecsesccsccccsvvccvees evs cwhahndasceee bee 297,002 57 
The balance sheet of the company, dated Sept. 1, 1866, reads as follows: 
Capital etock and dividend of Oct. 6, 1862..............seeceeeeee eee ee. seeeseeee $2,949,231 7 
PN SUE ios dnd i gis singe yu su sec ohes csnes Or scctesqned-sencedes $200,000 00 
Contingent fund ............ 200,000 
MUNN SND HONS cc va neicadeccdscncssctascccdvcucde! ocacescés seesbese 
Earnings 1st a ns 
First mortgage bonds 
Second ‘* ba 
Income . 
M.C.&T.RR. * Toe AX Oper 
State of Tennessee 
Circulation in change Dilla.........cccsscccceees ceveracweecccee ees 210,161 50 
Bills payable........ AE See NS OP ie tes 5 abi ue Sebo ak + cea sess 368,825 67 
Open accounts and pay rolls............ 0... cece cee cece ewes eeee ..-- 804,009 60— 882,996 77 
TORRE CAD IIAL ONE GARI. osc. oc cen oes nee cescescesceccescnces Gsayecnebeces $8,568,371 97 


Against the above are charges as follows, viz: 
CORSLEUCTION BCCOURE. 5c scc ie cic ccccece crvevecceces seccccccces QUTTO tae OS 









Equipment. ........0..seceecesescesccsseeceeees As0d40s. Sea eREKERAs 769,436 99— 6,546,161 01 
Reconstruction since Sept. 1, 1965 ..... cc cscs ccc ccccccecccccccevscecces Re Pa 607,854 48 
luterest on M. C, & T. bonds......... anh is Kaba eke ckabosed aS $7,882 93 

-* Preferred stock............. PADS ces dwaked une eie tes sue 87 43 

* Tennessee bonds........ ‘ 176,849 40 

* Income bonds.ecsce io. ceseuee 152,228 16 

= First mortgage bonds...... ie clvandwkene previ Hs 217,644 17 

- Second mortgage DONdS...........ccecceees covecceeees 655 93 

» Fleating debt...............c000- StabnetUausseubenwes ke 119,812 74— 675,060 76 
Expenses Ist September, 1965, to date......... ....cccccecccccuccccccccececes i 307,788 13 
Tennessee bonds.................... Nad coc sVORNbr pu Leee ens de'< cesses $225,000 00 
Cams 8 RRO OT THONONIOE oo isn cc ckneccccs Aceccccccécccvdecocce 18,846 65 
Real estate, bilis receivable, and other available means............ 188,160 94— 432,007 59 

Total property and assets ............. cc cee ecceees patie ns beahires chins pbas $8,568,371 97 


With regard to the funding of interest coupons, it may be stated that the Sta‘e 
of Tennessee has agreed to take bonds at 6 per cent. for her share, and at the same 
time a State loan of $200,000 was granted. The coupons of the company’s bonds 
will also be funded as rapidly as possible. It is expected that the income of the 
eurrent year will be adequate to provide for accruing interest. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMERY. 


From an interesting paper upon the cultivation of flowers and the manafacture 
of perfumery at Nice, France, by Mr. A. O. Aldis, United States consul at that 
port, we learn that the export of perfumery from Nice, Grasse, and Cannes to 
the United States last year amounted to about $40,000. There are six or seven 
manufactories at Nice, the same number at Cannes, and at Grasse about sixty. 
There is a distinction between the manufacturer and the perfumer. The business 
of the former is to extract from the flowers their essential oils. The perfumer 
buys these oils, pomades and extracts, and compounds them in various ways. 

A warm, dry climate, sunshiny during the period that the flowers are in bloom 
is best for the manufacture of perfumery. The climate and long winters of our 
northern and middle States forbid the prosecution of this business, but it may 
become profitable on the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and in Califor + 
nia. A few years since a French manufacturer had an establishment in Louisi- 
ana, but finding it unprofitable returned to France in 1841. 

Of all the fragrant flowers in the world only about twelve are used in the 
manufacture of perfumery, to wit: the violet, rose, orange ower, jasmine, tube- 
rose, cassie, lavender, thyme, rosemary, geraniums, joaquil and fenuel—of which 
the rose and the orange flower are the most valuable. Of the numerous varieties 
of rose only one is used, the Provence rose, single, pale pink, the most sweet ¢ 
smelling of roses—not hardy, a temperature of 20° Fahrenheit destroying tle 
crop. 

Mr. Aldis encloses a paper by Mr. F’. Warwick, of Nice, on the cultivation 
of flowers for perfumery, from which we quote : 

“ The year commences with— 

“ VioLets, Douste Parma.—These are usually cultivated beneath the orange 
trees. ‘The ground ought to be well dug two feet deep with a forked spade, The 
best time of planting is about the first of April, immediately after the flowering 
has ended. Subdivide the old plant into five or six small bunches, or if you wish 
to preserve the original plant in its original place, merely take off the runners. 
Plant them in rows of nine or ten inches apart. As soon as they are fairly 
rooted they ought to have a good dressing of liquid manure, which should be 
repeated in December and January of each year. During the summer they must 
be irrigated every ten or fifteen days. The plantation should be renewed every 
five or six years. They begin to bloom in December. Picking for perfumery 
generally commences in February and ends the middle of April. 

“ Jonquil is cultivated in a good soil, exposed to the sun ; needs no irrigation. 

The flowers are picked in April. 

“ Roses require a deep soil, exposed to the sun. The ground ought to be dug 
three feet deep. The off-shoots are taken with a small particle of root from the 
old plants and are planted in rows two feet from plant to plant in the row, and 
each row five feet apart. When planted out, cut them down, only leaving two 
ends above the ground. Ifthe weather is dry, water them ouce after planting, 
otherwise they do not require irrigating. The proper time for planting is from 
November to February. November is best on high, dry and sloping ground. 
Once every year in January the ground should be well manured, dug with a 
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forked instrument, and the superfluous off-shoots taken off to replant. The 
branches ought then to be bent and fastened or festooned, one plant to another, 
and dry or stunted branches cut away. The ground ought to be well hoed and 
cleared of weeds in June. The better they are cared for the better they yield. 
Nothing should be planted or sown between the rows. After the first year they 
yield a small crop. A plant from two to four years old will yield from twelve 
to sixteen ounces of flowers. The picking begins the last of April or first of May 
and lasts from three to four weeks. 

“ OrancE.—The orange is propagated from the seed. After the first year 
they are planted in rows about two feetapart. In the third year they are grafted, 
and in the fourth year removed to where they are to remain. Not only the spot 
where the tree is to stand but the whole ground should be dug four feet deep. 
This is of great importance. It will not be observed at first, but if not attended 
to when tke tree is in its prime, a blight will appear and the tree will not increase 
in size. As this tree lasts with care above two hundred years, every attention 
ought to be paid to its infancy. The trees are planted in rows from twelve to 
twenty feet apart. Violets grow well beneath their shade, but should not be 
planted within three or four feet of the trees, The ground should be dug and 
manured every year—liquid manure—in March or the first of April, and the 
trees pruned in June every second or third year. 

“ The sweet orange (called Portugal) is cultivated for fruit ; its flowers are of 
much less value for distillation than those of the sour orange and sell for only 
about half their price. 

“The sour or bitter orange (called bigaradier) yields the best profit, and is less 
affected by the long, dry heat of summer. The fruit of the sweet orange makes 
the essential oil of sweet orange, generally called oil of Portugal. It is made in 
December or January by rubbing the orange in pewter cups, garnished with 
pricks, which pierce the vesicles of the rind, and cause the oi! to flow out. The 
remainder of the rind is rasped and distilled, yielding an inferior oil. The pulp 
is mixed with bran and fed to cows, making them yield more milk. 

‘The bitter orange yields the best blossoms for perfumery. The blossoms are 
picked in May. The essential oil distilled from the blossoms of the bitter orange 
is called oil neroli, One ton of blossoms yields two pounds eight ounces of oil 
veroli. From the leaves and branches which are pruned 1n June, is distilled the 
essential oil called “ petit grains,” which is much used in the manufacture of eau 
de cologne. The orange water obtained by distillation from the leaves is some- 
times sold for and used a3 the orange water distilled from flowers, but it is very 
inferior to the orange flower water. 

“The fruit of the bitter orange, by the rubbing process, yields a very fine 
essential oil, bigarade. It is used in many scents, but principally in the manu- 
facture of the famous curacoa. 

“ Geranium —The oak leaf or scented verbena geranium is propagated by 
cuttings in September, replanted in March or April, in ground wel! exposed to 
the sun and that can be freely irrigated. It grows to the height of four feet, is 
cut by the sickle, and distilled in August and September. One ton yields from 
twenty-four to thirty ounces of the essential oil. 

“ JasMINE.—A delicate flower, requiring much attention in the cultivation, 
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picking and manipulation. It requires a good, damp soil, easily irrigated, and 
well exposed to the sun. The grafted plants are placed two feet apart, in rows 
five feet apart. They must be cut down every spring to within a few inches of 
the ground, They flower abundantly from July to the end of October, and even 
later, though the flowers have little or no perfume. From the middle of July to 
the fifteenth of August the flowers are picked daily just about sunset, after 
Augast 15th they are usually picked in the morning as soon as the dew is off. 
The essential oil is so volatile that it cannot be extracted by distillation, the 
heated water decomposing it so that only a faint tinge of the perfume is left in 
the water that passes through the refrigerant. 


“ TuBEROsE.—This beautiful bulb requires a rich moist soil that can be easily 
irrigated, and that is well exposed to the sun. The bulb, after being freed from 
suckers, is planted in April, and blooms abundantly fifteen months afterwards. 
The time of picking is from the middle of July to October. Like the jasmine, 
the oil cannot be extracted by distillation. 


“ Cassig.—This pretty flowering shrub is cultivated from seed planted in 
espaliers. The ground ought to be well prepared to the depth of four or five 
feet and exposed to the south. It does not require irrigation. The flowers are 
picked from the first of October to the end of December; but these picked in 
October have much more perfume and obtain a higher price. The perfume is 
not very agreeably by itself, but is much used in compounds.” 

The process of manufacturing is given as follows : 


1. From roses, orange flowers and leaves, geraniums, lavender, thyme snd 
rosemary, the genuine essential oils are extracted by distillation. 

The roses and orange flowers have to be very carefully picked over, the bulbs 
and all leaves, and everytning which could discolor the product removed. They 
are then put into a still with water ; the water is heated, and being thus infused 
with the flowers the steam rises filled with the oil of the flowers, and passes over 
into a tube which is coiled round and round in another cylinder filled with cold 
water, and which is called the refrigerant. Passing through the cold water, the 
steam is condensed and runs off into a glass receiver—the oil rising to the top, 
the perfumed water being below. 

A ton of roses yields only two ounces of the attar. It is of a golden yellow 
color with a greenish tinge, which »ecomes more intense with age. If kept ato 
temperature below 60° it crystalizes; if kept open to air and light it is easily 
votalized, 

The essential oil is also obtained from the fruit of the orange by rubbing the 
fruit in cups armed with pricks, as before described. 

2. Perfumed oils are made by putting the flowers, after they have been care- 
fully picked over, into the finest of virgin olive oil. Usually about twenty-five 
pounds of flowers are put into one hundred pounds of olive oil and left to infuse 
in the oil for one or two days; then the oil is warmed and strained, the flowers 
pressed to extract the oil from them ; and then the same quantity of fresh flowers 
is again put into the oil, and this operation is repeated from twenty to twenty- 
five times. Jn this manner the perfumed oils of violet, jonquil, rose, orange and 
cassie are made. 
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3, Pomaprs.—It has been found that the essential oil of flowers, which gives 
them their perfume, has a strong affinity to lard or grease. Lard and suet are 
clarified and prepared in the most careful manner, and mingled in the proportion 
of two parts of lard to one of suet. The product is as white assnow. This 
grease, thus clarified and prepared, is gently warmed, and when it liquifies, the 
flowers, most carefully picked over, are put into it. They remain in the grease, 
being macerated and stirred up in it, for several hours, till the perfume is sup- 
posed to have been extracted. Then the liquid grease is strained off and the 
flowers pressed to extract the grease they retain. This process is repeated with 
fresh flowers for twenty or twenty-five days, till the pomade is saturated with the 
perfume. In this way we have pomade of rose, orange, violet, cassie. 

The pomades of jasmine and tuberose are made in a different way, as their 

essential oils are dissipated and lost by the application of heat, either in distilla- 
tion or maceration with heated grease. Frames of wood, about twenty inches 
equare, and somewhat like a schoolboy’s slate, are made, a pane of glass being 
in place of the slate. These frames are so perfectly fitted to each other that 
when they are placed one upon the other the space between the paces of glass is 
almost hermetically sealed. No air can get in or out. When put one above 
the other, the spaces between the panes of glass are about half an inch in depth. 
Upon both sides of these panes of glass the finest clarified lard (pomade) is 
spread. ‘The flowers of the jasmine, freshly picked, and if possible before they 
have lost any of their perfume, are sprinkled over the lard, and the frames are 
then put one upon another. Thus these delicate flowers are imprisoned in a 
little chamber of lard, and their perfume as it is exhaled is absorbed by the 
pomade. They remain so in prison for twenty-four hours, when, having lost 
their perfume, they are carefully taken off and fresh flowers put in their place. 
This process goes on for fifty days, during which time the pomade has to be oc- 
casionally turned so as to expose all its particles to the perfume. At last, when 
sufficiently saturated with perfume, it is scraped off the glass and clarified. This 
is jasmine pomade. 
* Jasmine perfumed oil is made by still another process. Thickly woven cotton 
sheets (similar to lamp cotton) are saturated with the finest virgin olive oil, and 
then placed upon wire netting, held on wooden frames. The flowers are sprin- 
kled on these sheets, thus saturated with oil, and left for twenty-four hours, when 
they are taken off avd fresh flowers put on. This is repeated for about two 
months, when the oil being sufficiently filled with perfume, the sheets are folded 
and pressed till the oil is pressed out. Ina moderate sized manufactory about 
two thousand such frames are required. The flowers of the tuberose are treated 
in the same way as the jasmine. 

4. Extrracts.—This term is applied to the oils or perfumes when extracted 
by spirits of wine or alcohol. 

Strong as is the affinity between the perfume of flowers and grease, the affin- 
ity for alcohol has been found to be still greater. Hence, if pomades are im- 
mersed in alcohol, the perfume is attracted to the alcohol and leaves the grease. 
In this way the pomade is left in the alcohol for five cr six weeks, and stirred 
several times a day; at the end of the time the alcohol becomes sufficiently per- 
famed, and we have an extract. 
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Thus are produced the extracts of rose, orange, jasmine, tuberose, cassie and 
violet. 

5. Orange flower water and rose water are important products of this busi- 
ness; they are distilled from the flowers, and become separated from the oils in 
the process of distillation. Orange flower water is considerably used as a kind 
of bealthy medicinal beverage ; it is mixed with “eau sucree.” 


LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


ITS CHARACTER AND RESOURCES. 


Captain C. M. Scammon has made a report to J. Ross Browne upon the 
character and resources of the west coast of Lower California, which is con- 
densed by the San Francisco Bulletin, as follows : 


“ Capt. Scammon says the whole extent of the west coast is quite barren, and 
its approaches bold, except at particular points. St. Bartolme and Magdalena 
Bay are both excellent harbors, and their entrances are free from all hidden dav- 
gers. The latter bas an exteat of navigable lagoons connected with it of over 
one hundred miles. There are many places where anchorage may be found, and 
roadsteads where a ship may lie and find some shelter from the prevailing coast 
winds; also numerous islets that afford some conveniences for shipping. The 
climate of western Lower California is a pleasant one. The principal sources of 
wealth have been its whale and seal fishing, guano and salt. The salt fields of 
Ojo Lebre, near the head of Scammon’s Lagoon, are capable of supplying an al- 
most unlimited quantity of excellent salt. Vessels of 400 tons burthen can find 
good anchorage within five miles of where the salt can be embarked in lighters 
of 25 to 50 tons capacity. Several cargoes were brought to San Francisco a 

f ew years ago, but the low price of the article, and the existence of supplies 
nearer home, made the trade unprofitable, and we believe it has been abandoned. 
Several remarkable lagoons exist along the coast, the entrances to which are 
often dangerous, and have been the cause of numerous disasters to shipping - 
These lagoons are the resorts of whales, and have been at times the scenes of 
great activity for whale fishers. When first entered for commercial purposes 
their waters were alive with whales, porpoises, and fish of many varieties. Tur- 
tle and seal basked upon the shores of low islands, and game of many species was 
so abundant that the shoals left bare by the receding tides would be closely 
covered with geese, duck, snipe, and other species of sea fowl. 

* * * “ Magdalena Bay and its adjacent lagoons were more largely resorted 
to for years by whalers. The bay itself is capacious, sheltered and safe, but the 
approaches to the lagoons are difficult if not always dangerous, lying over shoals, 
impassable except at high tide. At low water, says the report from which we 
quote, no one would imagine that a vessel of 200 to 300 tons could ever get over 
into the deep water between the divides. ‘But the whaleman, after contending 
with the stormy elements and drifting ice of the Arctic Ocean, plies his ship 
towards the tropics to pass the winter months, seeking his source of wealth in a 
more temperate clime, with all the determination, energy and tact characteristic 
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of his calling. He now finds the object of pursuit, not in the fathomless blue 
water, but huddled together in narrow estuaries, the banks on either hand lined 
with the evergreen mangrove. Frequently the hollow sound of the spouting 
whale is heard through the trees, and the vapor ascending is seen above them. 
The vessel is lightened in every possible way, and by dint of running out 
anchors, heaving, hauling, grounding and listing, the ships cross the divides, and 
the whaling is pursued as though no unusual difficulties had been overcome, or 
none were again to be contended with to reach the open sea.’ Whalers have 
ascended this lagoon 40 miles from its mouth, and then have only been three 
miles from the shore. The country about Magdalena Bay and its lagoons is 
generally barren and uninviting. Its resources are whales, fish, oysters, clams 
museles and game. The natives who come from the interior to trade bring cat- 
tle, leather, raw hides, soap, cheese, figs, oranges, dates, pearls, shells, and in 
some instances silver manufactures; exchanging them for ready-made clothing, 
heavy cotton cloths, calicoes, tobacco and cutlery. They will sometimes come 
40 or 50 miles to exchange a few arobes of fruit for necessary articles of family 
use. The quantity of oil taken from 1856 to 1861 is estimated at 34,425 bar 
rels, worth about $516,375. The annual oil receipts from that quarter have 
fallen off greatly. Quantities of turtle used to be taken in the bay, and some 
are still brought from there to San Francisco. 

There are fifteen islands off the west coast of the peninsula. They are gener- 
ally high and wooded, und from their garniture of green, have a more inviting 
look than the mainland. Some of them afford good shelter for vessels. The 


highest point on St. Gaadaloupe, one of the largest of the group, is about 3,400- 


feet above the sea, and covered with the pine and cedros. Goats abound in the 
ravines, and fur seal and sea elephants once made the island a favorite resort. 
Some prisoners of state were once banished here from Mexico, and a party of 
miserables—probably the same—were taken off a few years ago by an American 
vessel which chanced to see their signal. Elide Island was covered with guanc 
till the exhaustion of the supply subsequent to 1857, about 28,000 tons having 
been obtained altogether. Chester’s Island also yielded guano for a few years 
Cedros Island, the largest of all, is well known to Californians from the scien- 
tifie and mining explorations of which it has been the scene. Its mountain 
peaks are visible 60 miles at sea. Its aspect is forbidding, its climate exceed- 
ingly dry. Much of its vegetation is peculiar, and hag furnished many new 
species to botanists. The “fayfay ” tree yields a medicinal gum, which is made 
into an ointment with the tallow of the native goat. A few deer are found. 
The island was formerly a great resort for the hunters of the seal, sea elephant 
and otter. Other islands are the homes of innumerable sea fowls, and have fur- 
nished small quantities of guano, but this staple is now pretty much exhausted. 
The whale aod seal fisheries, which have been from™the beginning monopolized 
by Americans, are also nearly exhausted. On the whole, the western coast of 
Lower California does net offer much inducement to American enterprise. The 
interior must be more productive to sustain the numerous herds of cattle that 
range through the hills and valleys from Cape St. Lucas to San Diego.” 
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MARINE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 
PAST AND PRESENT UNDERWRITERS. 


Marine insurance was practised in England before it was in use io the northern 
part of the continent of Europe; and even Antwerp, then in the meridian of its 
commercial eminence, derived it from English merchants. In 1560, Guicciar. 
dini states that the traders of England and the Netherlands “ have fallen into a 
way of insuring their merchandise at sea by a joint contribution”; and we may 
perhaps assume with safety that about this period the practice became tolerably 
general in the commercial world of Europe, 

By 1601 the amount of underwriting business done on the London Exchange 
had become so considerable, that an act of Parliament was in that year passed 
for the establishment of a Court of Policies to decide disputes arising out of 
these documents. For reasons on which we need not now dwell, this tribunal! 
failed to attract much business; and although it was subsequently reconstituted 
on an improved basis in the reign of Charles II., it had even then no better fate, 
and ultimately expired of sheer ivanition. Insurance was originally carried on 
in England, as in Venice and on the continent generally, by individual under- 
writers in Lombard street, who afterwards, for their own convenience and that 
of the insured, assembled at a coffee-house—the first establishment of the kind in 
England—which was opened in a yard off that street about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In 1710 they transferred their place of meeting to another 
coffee-house opened by a person named Lloyd in Abchurch lane—and it is from 
this Lloyd that the body of English underwriters have since acquired the sort of 
corporate name under which they are known all over the world, 

In 1720 the two first insurance companies—the London Assurance and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance—were incorporated. They owed their existence to 
the necessities of George I.; and the consideration on which they obtained their 
charters was the promise—eventually only half fulfilled—to pay his Majesty a 
sum of £600,000. Established in the year of the South Sea mania, the stock of 
the two companies was soon raised to an extravagant premium; bat when the 
financial bubble burst, it experienced a more than corresponding depression, and 
from that circumstance and an accumulation of disasters at sea, they were for 
some time involved in serious difficulties. Eventually, however, these difficulties 
were surmounted, and for more than a hundred years they succeeded in maintain. 
ing their exclusive privileges as the only insurance company sanctioned or per- 
mitted by law. It required at least fourteen years’ agitation to convince Par- 
liament of the impolicy of continuing this monopoly. 

» In 1810 the New Insurance Company was formed, with a capita) 
of £5,000,000 sterling, and Parliament was appealed to in order remove 
the restrictions which prevented its entering upon business, After an 
elaborate and lengthened inquiry into the subject, a committee of the Honse 
of Commons reported that the exclusive privileges of the two great companies 
should be repealed, and that encouragement should be given to other associations 
for the promotion of sea-insurance. The influence of the monopolists was, how- 
ever, sufficient to protract the contest for fourteen years, and it was not until 
1824 that marine insurance was thrown open, like life and fire insurance, to 
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joint-stock enterprise and energy. ‘To those unacquainted with English com. 
mercial history, the folly of Parliament in so long maintaining the restrictions 
we have mentioned may cause some surprise. But in fact it is only of a piece 
with their legislation down to a very recent period. Every branch of trade, in. 
dustry and mercantile association has had in turn to struggle for life, against the 
stupidity and the obstinacy of our rulers, who are even yet far from being dis- 
abused of the notion that they know better than traders what is good for trade. 

From 1824 the number of English marine insurance companies has steadily 
increased with the augmenting business offered to them by our expanding trade 
Liverpool and Glasgow heve long possessed underwriters’ rooms, and have trans_ 
acted a large amount of business. Yet the enormous import and export com- 
merce of Lancashire did not lead, till very lately, to the erection of any independ- 
ent marine insurance companies, either in the great western port or in Manchester, 
Latterly, two or three offices have been established there, and Bristol has claimed 
the right of drawing marine insurance business to its busy mercantile city. Yet 
in all these places the insurance system flourishes rather like an exotic, having 
its true habitat in the metropolis of the empire. ‘There are in London at the 
present time upwards of 20 proprietary marine insurance companies, besides 
several mutual ship insurance associations, which extend their operations in a 
smaller degree to the protection of freights and outfits. The aggregate members 
and subscribers to Lloyd’s is rather above 1,500 of whom 400 are underwriting 
members. 





ANNUAL COTTON STATEMENT OF NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE, AND CHARLESTON, 


Below we give a review of the cotton movement at New Orleans, Mobile and 
Charleston for the past year ending August 31, 1367. 


New Orueans Corron Movement ror tuk Year 1866-7.—The New Orleans Price 
Current, of August 31, publishes its yearly review of the cotton trade of that port, 
from which we have prepared the following. We have given the weekly movement 
at New Orleans in the successive numbers of the Caronicre, and insert here, there» 
fore, only the general results. 

With the Ist of September, 1866 the market opened at 31@32c. for (Liverpool 
classification) low middling, and after rapidly advancing until early in October, it 
touched 39@40c., which was its highest point, it subsequently declined with but few 
important fluctuations, until in the latter part of April it sunk to its lowest point of 
22c. for low middling and 25c. for middling. Towards the close of that month it took 
a sudden and favorable turn and rose to 26@27c. for low middling, after which it 
gave way, receding, by the middle of July, to 22}@234c. since which it has ranged 
from 24@26. 

The receipts for the year reach 780,490 bales, as follows : 


Receipts. Receipts. Receipts. 

qn Seytember....... .. 12,186] “* Febraary........ « AER, OOo cs nc cccccscccs 9,396 
** SIOOOEE . 6 os bis 6. ds T1400t “* March... 255... 78,910 | ** August............- 8,041 
* Noveml er ........- pce 2 hee: * | Sn 39,855 | Add diff. instock...... 13,323 
* Deceit ...c2cces Se 7 a" See rar y —_——— 


27,365 | 
SGcidk wees 04 15,968 | Total for year.,..... 780,490 
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Below we give a table showing the States from which the receipts of cotton at New 
Orleans have been shipped during the past six years : 




























ta Se Se Mes ake eae 
x Mis. OB wc ace's eer sesceces J 8,81 94 
ee Scstekeie : 1,070 4,333 1001 1,959 
W. Ala. & Tenn .........scceeee none 58.013 49,031 white oui ese 3,585 
Arkansas ......... Ldattnigecspandese 54,320 11, "967 229 cease eiee 701 
Montgomery..... 60s daeswbad ‘seeders 10,792 4,378 858 ok > pe has, 
Mobile. .......cceeceseeecseesm «os 36,676 26,483 16,776 647 606 ae 
PER cscs eicseessee seshee% Sey ebs 11,810 12, 630 ae 8 ae 
WE oa cikcgehavcs qcsscccsece: OE 32,111 %,604 5,214 690 ies 
Total for year.........+.- eaueuuen ‘ 787,886 271,015 181,044 22,073 38,880 





The following shows the total receipts and value for each of the last ten years: 

























Receipts at Av.price Total Receipts at Av.price Total 
Season. N. Orleans, p. bale value. Season, N. Orleans. le. value, 
1855-56 .......-. 59,208 40 i 22 5,107,082 






22,078 
131,944 356-20 46,677,872 
271,015 220 54 73,320,398 
7871386 178 20 140;312'195 
780,490 125 10 97,689,299 


eee.» $955,046, 669 
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The exports during the year reach 867,316 bales, and the direction of these exports 
have been as follows, We add the figures of previous years for comparison : 
















EXPORTED TO, 1866-67. 1865-66. 1864-65. 1863-64. 1862-63. 1861-62. 
Liverpool............ kukwtnas bansssaesae 403,521 858,878 21,326 1,155 82,070 = =1,812 
ie i daw pugind 66e0b6 64s teveses « 159,298 183,744 5,952 4,023 1,849 72 
Bordeaux 1,554 766 Sai oene ane viii 

ik Sakae ces ew <b gebe tees +t 3,721 Kane weiee rea 

Plate cbwbonsiavakncs 16,454 16% 21,571 

Manito, be pL eKecAbsehs 0 bab won sxe coco 4,335 633 seer "445 wees edi 

Genoa, oe BD ninks Coan aN ker eeces 8,212 286 sapis 162 ‘ 

Tb, PORETSDTTE, GC. secs ce cecececsceveves 15,43: 1,701 402 — tee ae 

New York........ geeeasesons mineepes e+» 145,046 154,697 144,190 109,149 17,859 4,116 

NN is eee GNsk- saukenesecvecris 84,264 81,457 15,993 12,793 1,418 109 
Providence, RB, 1.2.2... ce ccccececccccecs 9,711 9,083 2,735 as 40 

IID. o 6.s Sanehebsesne>vicsuiess: ones 8,249 5,005 1,355 703 142 98 









PE ais wk swanddcc baci ndedn ectsrcues 1,106 234 sees rer 
Other coastwise ports.............-..e008 war's 1,879 231 pias 


192,351 








Total... cccocsccsess seovecce eeseeese 867,316  %08,543 






RECAPITULATION, 














CisOt Britain... css scecss scacecivns «see 403,521 358,878 : 2,070 : 

MPRNIIO son 0 nse cack pabesedsraiecnsinosweue 160,852 134,510 5,952 4,023 1,849 472 
ME CE SOMTODG. goes os cccwsenss ccccesce 22,217 5,422 402 maeka deus hace 
S. Europe, Mexico &........ 060s cece wees $2,350 17,378 167 807 272 = 21,571 
Coastwise ...... ..... Sc aeueaeh vas uwase 248,376 252,355 164,504 122,645 19,459 4,32 






Ht ca hikdeidiiai eaceuvesscuii 7,816 768,543 192,951 128,180 23,750 27,678 





ee _-— —_a 





The total amount for the year has been as follows: 













Stock on hand September Ist, 1866 ............cceeeccccnecccccceees esvcvencs --- bales. 102,082 

PG OLE TNS FOUR oa 'a.b cts as one 045 Nghe see's oe na peieeas tcnbines vey TOT, 267 

Additional baies made from pickings, samples, & ............eeeee » - 13,828 
Me ROCIO TIE 1B WON o.oo ons a Sans on cbse ccd Soccntenduasecee sides 780,490 
; EE’ ETON SESE Wiscianbeattias lates ek ickcks 882,572 
1. Bieperied during tho year....scsecccvscceccceccscccees ‘conccecesenrs kinboscesiet .... 867,316 
1) Stock on hand September 1, 1867......... ..seeeeceeees bhiebGlabaLeis shineunciae: 15,256 


Mosite Covron Review ror THE YEAR.—The receipts at Mobile for the year ending 
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1867] COTTON STATEMENT OF NEW ORLEANS, ETC. 


f 
t 


August 31, 1867, reach 239,516 bales. Below we give the general movement for the 


twelve months: 


Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1€66........e00+.--+.- Pt iP Spee ae Sls GUaGdeWeenkoele de .-. bales. 
Receipts for the twelve months..... dai ccbene pba uabiens PE Pe PRE 
ree oe oe yee. vassal e hema ck Sebes Ecdkecciocsoubasinatenap nner eideaa 
Exported to Great Britain. .............0-.eeesee- evacauceckinestuemeae 145,566 
BURN. odkvcicnsggetectesd we’ <a svaavet Nieadeg i ecesnetwagnekess 4,352 
Other foreign pofts........ tS ede cidiancueks ics cakes iaahnn 8,506 
U. 8. ports, including 10,792 bales from Montgomery to New 
Orleans hoa Nakane ne edeiedendsucheds sees wseneetiecess 108,950 
Burned on ship Mobile........esee...---e- Pacavdennerdherscsuekscacaveusnee 
Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1867......... Mbetedecetakos Makebuse seed 4cesnn ... bales. 


29,009 


239,516— 239,516 


268,525 


2'437— 264,811 





3,714 


The exports for the last five years are given in detail in the Mobile Planter’s and 


Exchange Price Current, as follows: 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FOR FIVE YEARS COMMENCING IST SEPTEMBER 


Ports. 
Liverpool.........0. cscere secececeees 
» Glasgow, &C..  . ...sesceeccsessccecrseces ‘ 
Cork, Cowes, &C...-cccessccccecsssecceeoen 


Totalto G, Britain........ see Weir saad 
SRVOD cnc: avbagesecductanhaccevcees iccacawue 


Otel tO FANG. ccs ccccceccccccssccccce 


Amsterdam and Rotterdam.......0.. ...... 
Antwerp...... denver bebaees eons esetace: sven 
Bremen, St. Petersburg, &c...-....... eieeee 
Stockholm, Ghent, &c.... .. Sana buKen sve ae 
Barcelona, &C.... ccccscccscccccscececovese 
Genoa, Trieste, BC. .......ccccccccccccccces 
SPIE BORON. ous casncinoecse sdeerersvacee oe 


Total to other for. ports..........-.- oon 
New York. eeaetreeeereeeeee FF ee eH He eeeeervee 
PPOUNEE Sakccbekecéaseeeoss i decvuwhouswcncen 
Pg en BP OS RNAS Moe 
Philadelphia........... ich codie dash ounensas 
PORPRNOTS ook pk ca iccccnetise ccccescoeseens 
WHO OPIORNG . iain ce deccecescs Perey y epee 
Other ports........s-.006 bev dee Stee eee cies 


Total to U.S. portB.c.c..sccccccceess e 
GONG WOM ois idvicdicevecedcés coccess 


PTONCG. 50 sedans. ve 

Other foreign ports 
Total RH esse cessccics ceexne eves 
Total United States............ Bees 
Grand COUR vs ssiis sweeiecse srcnccseces 
































1866-7. 1865-6. 1860-1. 1859-60. 1858-9. 
145,141 223,016 330,845 435,908 851,884 
oh ee! ms . tm 
a tek oo ome. LS 
145,566 220,171 340,845 445,663 851,384 
4,952 40,184 96,429 148,918 105,770 
4,352 40,184 96,429 148,918 105,770 
cat ae 2,069 1,481 —«1,801 
Peta leres anes . 8930 «6.908 
630 vi «©=—*3,064. «11.5108. 918 
ae a paras 4.835 4/683 
2.07% "1,263 12,405 24 359 "300 
=. "141 «14.813 S834 
en, 4.422 21860 

3,506 1,579 19,147 64,900 +7, 781 
23,908 83,616 7,398 11,581 10,158 
25°786 23.235 «8702S 44116 B94 
6281 3576 13543 27934 33/364 
17492 417 5,564 753 s« BA 
226 383 649 4833  8'sa1 
36,765 26,507 8,283 62,635 43,372 
oe oes . 897 525 992 
98,158 142.764 116,035 158,832 179,84 
251,582 413,698 572,457 817,818 651,249 
229,171 340,815 445,653 951,282 

40,184 96,499 148,918 105-779 

1.579 19,147 64900 «B73 

153,424 270,934 456,421 659.481 «514,935 
98,158 142,764 116,036 158,382 -179'854 
251,582 413,698 572,457 817,818 604,789 


The value of the exports the last year is $22,263,749, and the number of pounds 
77,227,884, making the average weight per bale 503.36 lbs., and the value $145 12, 


Cuarirston Corron Review ror tae Yrar.—The receipts of cotton at Charleston 
during the past year reach 166,297 bales. Below we give the amount during the 


twelve months:— 


Stock on hand September 1, 1866........c.ceccee cccccccccess 


Receipts during twelve months,......... his woes as od SAINT Sens oath one 
SU ORAL WMI TOE LNG YORE oon iv ssc pediggncs cceecepedtecgacsee SN ein eaee 
Exported during the year........... $uaksees aes toe PSOE EEO SE Re a Pape 
Stock on hand September 1, 1867............ i amewane WalsUsa ce dseeccchecss 





8. I. 


bales. 


235 
16,712 
16,947 
16,753 


194 


Upland, 
bales, 
5,300 
149,585 


154,8 
isa, 


1,084 
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From the yearly review of the Charleston Courier we take the following statement 
of the exports of cotton from that port for two years :— 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE PORT OF CHARLESTON, 


From Sept. 1, 1866, From Sept. 1, 1865, 
to Aug, 7 _, | Aug. 31, 1866. 



































Hp ' Upland. 
EE SE EEL ISE SE CONS POT AEBS EEF E TE TODER 7,595 $7,927 8,474 42,794 
Other British Ports......... 6.2... e cece see eecee wees sake WB ile sie 
Total Great Britain...:.........sececceceeceseuceses 7,595 67,952 3,474 42,794 
aL gs 555s ks kes sassapibaeteues ote 392 3,112 145 4,814 
uther Foreign Ports................... Rat pankk sacs eae 20 fami 98 
I iy eh anon inn una eens aes ness odes 392 3.132 145 4,912 
TE OE EGG. oi snes cones séscvcnscdnvccvecsccs yin 1,825 one 1,078 
Total Foreign Ports.........-02- 0.02 ceseeseeee e+ 7,987 72,909 3,619 48,734 
5,993 51 2772 

61,735 2,059 46,°53 

8,956 - 9 2,975 

9,121 sue 1,489 

132 BS 1,523 

Total Coastwise............+. pitied see ae 8,766 © 80,988) 2119 85,112 
Grand total............. Etch Sebi nos cou seieeeu anes wets 16,753 153,851 5,738 103, 846 





BRANCH MINT AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco papers give the following official statement of the deposits and 
coinage at the United States branch mint in that city for the fiscal year ending June 


30: 











GOLD COINAGE | SILVER COINAGE. 
Denomination. No. of pi’s. Value. Denomination. No. of pi’s, Valne. 
Double eagles........... 903, $18,020,000 | Half dollars ............. 1,216,000 $608,000 
Hagies .......0+0.- 6 - 2,000 20,000 ; Quarter dollars .......... 52,000 13,000 
Half eagles.........-..-. 24,000 120,000 | Dimes .... ..........02. 130,000 13,0°0 
Quarter eagles.......... 26,000 65,000 | Fine bars....-........... 133 =: 146,049 
RODS: | aac cbanckenh> 958,000 $18,2 5,000 | <4: Ree Renee nST 1,898,133 $780,049 


The total value of the gold and silver deposits is $19,005,049. Below we give 
the localities from which the above bullion was received : 





Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Arizona..... ........ $23,487 $3,212 | Partedfmg’d........ seas 113,758 
California ......-. ... 8,179, 772 RS scililinsisneiee si 
Tdaho............+++ 2,020,900 98,366! Total ......... -..++ $12,220,909 $733,678 
Montana ............ 576,38 dig BREN scabies dacs da sae 5,715,260 10,709 
Nevada .........-++0. 48,677 517,659 | Foreign coin......... 162,784 26,042 
Oregon... ...-.-+- 975,974 183! Fo’ign baili’n........ 91,648 49,004 
Partedir’msil........ 395,751 cnoe pele cas PARR 
ONO 3 cise as, $18,190,603 $819,433 





These returns compare as follows with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866 : 


GOLD. SILVER. 


$19,920,909 $17,436, 499 | U. 8. bulli $733,678 328.682 
. 8. bullion ..-....-... i, . 8. bullion ........... 6 by 
Fine BE get cutters. GMD csusas Bars ...... Pity SER MDs sana 
Foreign coin ......+.--+ 162,786 31,926 | Foreign coin... ........ 26,042 22,459 
Foreign bullion..... esos 91,648 § 167,907 | Foreign bullion........ 49,004 64,448 











Totals...22. -see+-++$18,190,603 $17,635,332 Totals..........+6.. $819,483  $710,58 
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CULTURE OF OYSTERS.* 


The writer will give an account of the cultivation of this favorite mollusk as 
practiced in France, and notably at the imperial, or model parcs in the bassin 
d’ Arcachon. 

This bey was evidently intended by nature for an oyster farm, and its rich, 
firm, muddy bottom has always yielded them in vast quantities until about 1840, 
when, to the regret and astonishment of the fishermen (who had mercilessly 
dredged them up at all seasons, and had killed the goose that had laid the golden 
eggs), their mine was found exhausted ; fine, full-flavored oysters that had been 
heretofore bought for three or four sous the hundred, now readily sold for three 
francs and upwards, and even with these prices the oystermen were starving. 

In 1859 Professor Coste, by order of the emperor, passed the summer at Arca- 
chon, and studied the then unknown subject of oyster cultivation, located the 
now flourishing and successful parcs, and addressed a report to the emperor urg. 
ing the immediate replanting of these exhausted beds. The following year his 
suggestions and plans were carried out under the immediate supervision of this 
naturalist, with surprising and satisfactory results. Here are nearly two thous- 
and acres of excellent bottom for growing oysters, uncovered by the tide for an 
average of two hours at each low-water, and with the mild winter climate of the 
southerly coast of France, this circumstance is of priceless value, as it enables 


- the laborers to work among, and even handle the oysters at will, and render the 


term “ oyster farm ” specially applicable to this locality. 

A parc is regularly laid out like a market garden, into squares of say two 
hundred feet, a path goes all around and through them, a post is fixed on the 
corner with the number of the lot painted on it, and a record is kept by the 
superintendent of what size, quantity and quality of oysters are planted on each, 
and his books and stock are inspected at stated intervals. Common curved tiles 
of baked clay, costing less than a sou a piece, bave—after experiments with vari- 
ous contrivances—proved to be the most practical method of catching the drifting 
“spat.” ‘These tiles, or tuiles as they are called, were used at first just as they 
came out of the kiln; but it was found that so large a proportion of the “ spat” 
followed with its young shell the inequalities of the surface, grew so firmly to it. 
and were destroyed in separating them from the tile, that-another ingenious plan 
was adopted. ‘The tiles are dipped into a kind of cement containing sand and 
hydraulic line, which, drying in a few minutes, coats them with an evenly rough 
surface in every way attractive to the “ spat.” When it was desirable toremove 
the oysters, a chisel, fashioned to form the curve of the tile, is easily introduced 
between it and the oyster, which drops off uninjured. 

About the middle of May these tiles are arranged in piles, ten feet long, five 
feet high, and five feet wide, which structures are called ruches or les rushes 
tuilees. ‘These tiles are piled in various ways; usually they are placed with the 
concave roof uppermost, each layer running transversely across the layers beneath 
it The sides of the tiles do not touch, but are separated by about three inches 





* Artificial Oyster Cultivation in France, by F. W. Fellowes.—Fiom American Naturalist. 
VOL, LVIL=~NO, III. 10 
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of space, and often, though not always, adult oysters are laid along in these 
spaces. When the ruche is otherwise completed, heavy stones are placed upon 
the top to make the mass more solid and safe to resist the action of the stormy 
waves, Oysters are strewn all around these ruches, which are regularly separated 
from each other by a space of fifteen feet. Between the ruches bundles of faggots 
or fascines, bound together in the middle with galvanized wire, are suspended 
about one foot from the bottom, by a cross piece made fast on two low posts. 
When the drifting “ spat” is ready to adhere to a suitable object, a very large 
proportion of it is caught, or seeks refuge in one or the other of these friendly 
asylums, and safely grows to the usual merchantable size. 

By the middle of August the oysters have finished their reproductive labors, 
and begin to fatten again, having become very poor during the Summer, but the 
tiles and faggots are not taken up until a month later. By that time all the 
“spat” has located itself, and the ruches are carefully taken apart, each tile be- 
ing laid down in the same position as in the ruche, side by side in long furrows 
or ditrhes prepared for them. 

There they are allowed to remain until the following Summer, when the oys- 
ters on the upper side of the tiles are removed and planted in beds, hollowed out 
about three inches deep, running the length of the parc; while the tile is then 
turned over with the roof-side downwards, and the oysters on the other side are 
left to grow as they at first fixed themselves, unless, being too much crowded, 
they grow upon each other, and irregular shapes; in this case they are thinned 
out. The writer saw many thousands of tiles in rows, with oysters three years 
old, and of handsome size, still growing where they first were “ set ;” but usually 
they are all removed to the beds the second year, and the tiles, after being re- 
dipped in the cement, are again piled as before. 

The faggots are taken to some enclosures, which are called c/ares, which are 
made of solid mason-work, water-tight, where the water can be admitted and 
excluded at pleasure, and where the waves can have no power, and are there un- 
bound and left to themselves to grow until large enough to be separated from 
the branches, which is usually six to eight months, when they are treated like 
those grown upon tiles. 

At the end of the third year the oysters have attained the most desirable size, 
and are rea’ y for the market. Those grown in the Imperial parcs are not sold, 
but are consumed by the Emperor, presented by him to crowned heads and friends, 
cither for use or to stock their private parcs, or abandoned to the poor fishermen, 
who on certain days are allowed to gather them. 

The princess Batichiochi, a near relation of the emperor, has a large farm in 
the bay of Quiberon, and sells oysters to supply th? Paris restaurants and others, 
in large quantities; and, though her farm was only in its third year, it was, as 
the superintendent remarked with pride and pleasure, more than paying expenses ; 
but next year! “ Mais l’anee prochaine nous ferons des beiles affaires allez !”’ 

The sale of the yearling seed is made a special business by some oystermen, 
and they bring from four to six francs the thousand. They are put up in round 
baskets with a small hole in the top, and are kept, at the season of sale, sus- 
pended {from scaffoldings erected over the water for the purpose, so that the bas- 
kets are never above the surface. 
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The French oyster-growers are very particular that the oysters taken up for 
market shall lie for five or six days in the claires before forwarding them to con- 
sumers; this is done in order that all mud and impurities shall be washed out in 
the pure sea water, and the oyster is certainly whiter and handsomer for this 
clean bath. 

The Marennes, or green oyster, is colored by being placed in c/aires when the 
tidal water is let out at certain intervals; a confervoid growth is induced which 
gives the highly prized color and flavor, and doubles the value of the oyster, 

The Ostend oysters are placed in wooden vats, and are frequently tossed and 
tumbled about by women with rakes, thus breaking off the thin edge of the new 
growth of shel! and forcing it to grow more round and deep, Labor in this 
country is much too high to make a remunerative cultivation of the oyster in 
this manner practicable. 





THE MOUNT CENIS TUNNEL. 


The French Imperial and the Italian Royal Commissioners had an official in- 
spection of the works of the tunnel through the Mount Cenis on the 24th and 
25th of July. .Of the total length of the 12,220 metres, equal to seven English 
miles and a half and 235 yards, there were excavated on the 3lst of December 
last 3,900 metres on the Italian or Bardeneche side of the mountain, and 2,435 
metres on the Modane or French side; total, 6,335 metres. Between the Ist of 
January and the 30th of June of the present year, 774 metres were excavated, 
being the largest number by nearly 200 metres excavated in any one-half year 
since the commencement of the works in 1857. Of the 744 metres, 415 are on 
the Italian, and 318 on the French side, making the total excavated at that date 
7,109 metres. Ever since the commencement, the progress made on the French 
side has been slower than on the Italian—thus, while on the 30th of June last 
the latter had only to execute 1,754 metres, or about an English mile and a 
tenth, to accomplish its half, on the French side there remained to be excavated 
3,357 metres, or nearly two miles and a tenth. If three metres a day could be 
excavated on the French side, the perforation of the tunnel would be accom- 
plished in three years and three weeks ; but, as in all probability it will not be 
procceded with more rapidly than two metres a day, it will require four years 
and 31 weeks to complete it. The tunnel will be lined in its entire length with 
stone quarried in the immediate vicinity of the two entrances. At the present 
time the excavations, or headings, are about 1,500 metres in advance of the 
amount lined. Hach metre excavated and lined hitherto has eost, on an average, 
11,000 franes, and various circumstances will tend to increase this expenditure 
as the works proceed further inward. ‘The approach on the French side, to con- 
nect its entrance at Modane with St. Michel (the present termination of the rail- 
way system of France in the direction of the Mont Cenis); will be twelve miles 
long, through an extremely difficult and mountainous country. On the Italian 
side the amount of railway to be constructed from Bardeneche to connect it, in 
the neighborhood of Susa, with the railway system of Italy, will be 224 miles. 
The whole of these works will be of a very heavy and expensive character. They 
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eow about to be let, and the time to be allowed by the contract for their 
completion is to be four years and a half. The length of the railway, via the 
tunnel from St. Michel to Susa, will be 42 miles, or 6} miles shorter than thot 
now nearly finished on the outside of the Mont Cenis Pass, and known as the 
“Fell Railway,” from its being constructed in accordance with the patents of 
the gentleman of that name. The only delay to the opening of this railway for 
traffic is the non-delivery of its rolling stock, but this difficulty will, it is ex- 
pected, be overcome by the middle of September. As regards transit through 
the tunnel, in consequence of the average gradient on the French half being one 
in 454, and the steepest gradient on the line being one in 28, it will not be possi- 
ble for a train to go through from the North to the South in less than from 38 
to 40 minutes. Coming from the South to the North the assent is much more 
gradual, but even in this case the transit will occupy from 30 to 32 minutes as a 
minimum. It has yet to be seen whether passengers would not prefer the out- 
side line instead of being shut up in a tunnel so long as we have just stated. It 
is for this, among other reasons, that many persons expect the Fell Railway, 
which only possesses a concession for working until the tunnel line is opened for 
traffic, will have its privileges extended so as to make it practically a perma- 
nent concession.—London Times, Aug. 8. 
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MINERAL PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


The use of apatite, or mineral phosphate of lime, as a fertilizer, is at present 
attracting considerable attention in Europe, and from recent experiments made, 
in comparison with other fertilizing substances, this mineral promises to take 
high rank among fertilizers. The native phosphate of lime, or apatite, is a hard 
and often well-crystallized mineral, chiefly composed of phosphoric acid and lime, 
and, as stated by Professor Johnscn, is found in Devonshire and Cornwall, Eng- 
jand, and also in Scotland, but as yet not in sufficient quantity to allow of its 
being collected for economical purposes. On the continent it is found in severa| 
places, as in the Tyrol, Bohemia, Bavaria, Sweden, and Norway. Most com- 
monly it occurs in thin seams, imbedded in crystalline or volcanic rocks, but scl- 
dom in sufficient quantity to repay the cost of working. In America it is found 
imbedded in granite at Baltimore, in gneiss at Germantown, and in granite in 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine, and also in Canada and various other 
localities. Mineralogists distinguish several varieties of apatite, but generally 
speaking it has a light green or a reddish color. ‘The beds found in Canada are 
said to be extensive, and the mineral is equal if not superior to that found in 
Europe. An analysis of the Canada apatite gives the following result : 
> ayer we Wr Insoluble 
Chloride of calcium 

This mineral is found in extensive beds and deep veins on the border of the 
Rideau river, and accessible to river craft. It will, doubtless, be found ir many 
places in the United States also, where its presence has not yet been discovered. 
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Guano is limited in supply, and moreover the opinion is gaining ground in 
Europe that it is exhaustive to the soil, whereas apatite is enriching and sus 
taining. A number of experiments have recently been made with this fertilizer 
in England, with most satisfactory results. One of these trials was made by Sir 
Harry Verney. The soil on which he applied the phosphate was a heavy sandy 


loam, resting on a clayey subsoil. The ground was sown with chevalier barley 


with the following result : 


-——Manure per acre——, Prodace. 
Tone, Cwts. be Bush. 


WO Gok 5 0s ee ee Cia si a case lcccdubeesoccctacascves owe apts 82% 
Burnt bones........... Vessvacuviersecgsyeess Wetuweviereeds 0 18 “0 4336 
Unburnt bones...... ES Gp ts a Spa, Cea? Se aie 1 q 0 40 
aot og, EEE ee TT tO ere Rbkepsswe’ “eee 0 18 0 61 
Spanish phosphorite ‘and sulphuric Sanaa a ia 0 18 0 51K 
Spanish phosphate alone..............00c cece scene eee 0 18 0 436 
Superphosphate of lime........ UUs cinec =p avedeseccnce 1 5 3 46% 
Te ee err re eee 20 0 0 66 


Another experiment upon the growth of turnips, was made by Dr. Daubeny, 
of England, with the following result : 
Roots, Ibs. — eed] 
14,298 


Soil s — produced per acre..........c0..0 cece ce enc Case i Seeds BWhs . 59) 
Manured with 10 cwt. bone shavings........ vbinnce: i Mapas akssndks 19,239 35,212 
Spanish phosphorate alone, 12 CWE. ..........ceeese ee perce nee c cee ece eens 28,639 42,01 

Spanish gam tg 12 cwt. mixed sulphuric acid... 5 se GOCUNR Iii ck ookes 30,869 34,476 
South American guano, 260 pounds............. cece aeeeeee eeeeceeces 81,114 47,06 

‘Bones with sulphuric acid, TE CWhasss... cies PR: eee, Cte ope 31,898 17,600 
Bones finely Eeremes, 19 OBB 6a. 5i5h0s00: Ba 2 See i ats aeeg 36,185 45,446 
Stable dung, 22 tons............ MA vies Wanye ainda ns cree ee Gee oo caewsceh 39,476 49,921 


These trials entirely accord with the experience of others on the native phos. 
phate of lime, and show that, while in every instance a considerable increase of 
crup was obtained by the addition of certain fertilizers, the Spanish phosphate» 
especially when its action was quickened by the addition of sulphuric acid, proved 
nearly as efficacious as bones themselves, unless, indeed, when the latter was very 
finely powdered. 





SPANISH RAILROADS. 


According to a statement of the Spanish Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, the amount of capital realized and subventions received by the different 
railroads and canal companies in Spain up to December 31, 1865, was as follows : 


Railroads. Canals. Total. 

Nominal capital assigned by statutes. . see ceseeves £99,519,311  £5,520,000 £45,039,311 
_——- represented by shares issued............. vevcceee 2,936,074 1,800,000 29,736,074 
vention assigned b tal Of COMBES’B. 5... cc cccccee 17,362,646 200,000 7,564,646 
Vapital in hand from s woneeeeeescccsceeeeecccecee «96,807,610 1,444.728 25,842,388 
Subventions received..... POR eee Sin ttaVtescce's 11,438,319 200,000 11,648,319 
Nominal value of shares issued..................... .. «» 61,642,597 520,000 62,212,507 
Nominal value of shares taken up........... dati eced 54,777,254 520,000 55,297,354 
Bes Wee FOCI 60 hose cos ewig vb. weed DO eke nveccced 27,791,977 465,670 28,257,647 
Tota: amount of shares and subventions................. 62,750,833 . 2,110,402 64,861,235 
Net produce of traffic for 1865............ccee.cecsecceecs 2,927,450 476,606 3,404,056 


Estimated amount neccessary forthe completion ofalllines 31 164,217 118,606 31 "882,823 


At the end of 1865 the number of kilometres in work was, as regards rai!. 
roads, 4,712 (2,928 miles), the number in course of construction was 806 (501, 
miles), and the number projected was 1,035 (643 miles)—total 6,553 kilometres 
or 4,072 miles. Of canals in work, the total length was 665 kilometres, or 403 
miles, 
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CITY AND COUNTY DEBTS OF NEW YORK STATE. 


The following figures, taken from the Vew York Convention Manual, 
exhibit the war and other debts of each county in this State, as nearly as 
can be ascertained. The total amount, it will be seen, is upwards of 
$89,000,000, of which the city and county of New York owes nearly 
$34,000,000 : 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED &sTATHS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s returns in the 
Treasury Department, on the 1st August and Ist September, 1867 ; 


DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 


























fAugust 1. September a Increase. Decrease. 
5 per cent. bonds............--e0e-- _ ae a $1 esa 00 Bisse. Be... 
pee ss 2 ECE AS ese» 14,932,141 80 14,869.79 shabu vanes 62,350 60 
6. Sigs Sékss case vavenes 983,246,400 00 283,676, 00 00 scene 70,300 00 
* (5-208) ......ceeee Se ae ‘ - 1,168,796, 800 00 1,205,710,500 00 36,913,700 00 easdesue 
Navy Pen, F’d 6 p.c.. sesecescssseese 18,000,000 00 13,000,000 00 cdbvcesey he aaee ieee 
EE 5 nkg 00 cose bacceeeed cceys . 1,678,906,691 SO 1,715,687,741 80 36,781,050 00 + eeerseee 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 
6 per ct. (RRB ) bonds $15,402,000 00 $16,346,000 06 $944,000 00 ¢..... . 
3-y’ars com. int. n’tes... 108,329,480 00 78,839,600 00 ehsiaaes 29,489,880 00 
Z-years 7-30 notes ...........020005- - 451,233,425 00 400,786,025 00 ~—........... 50,447,400 00 
UE cin cixclneisvesee cessesee 574,964,855 00 495,971,625 00 coos.» 38,993,280 00 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
Various notes & b’ds..........-.+-+» 15,686,815 87 19,440,375§87 $3,803,560300  ........ 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
United States notes.............-++- $369, 164,844 = $365,164,844 00 $........ $4,000,000 00 
Fractional currency...........+...+- 28,554,729 29,392,172 9% 837,468 25  _........ 
Gold certi. ofdeposit. . Peat eauk see eas 19,457,960 00 15,462,700 oe ta SE SRE 3,995,260 00 
UE Ni cteeess schinvedesass esse 417,177,533 72 410,019,716 97 ~—s.......... 7,157,816 75 
Aggregate debt ........... ........- 2,686,685,996 39 2,641,119,459 64 ........ . 45,566,436 75 
Coin and currency in Treasury....,. 175,379, 479 88 148, 336,094 MG Sekevedaee 27,043,875 79 
Debt, less coin and currency...... +» 2,511,806,426 01 2,492,783,865 05 = ......... + 18,523,050 96 


The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately at 
the dates in the foregoing table : 





cust 1. itr 1. Increase. Decrease. 
i rcs bene xe $102, 2.906. 174 00 $101,263, RnR $1,642,154 00 
Currency....... iojunabeuaes ¥ciskioee 12,474, 296 38 47, URE MEE . cuhescucnt 25,401,221 79 
Total coin & curre’y.......0....-+00 175,879,470 88 148,336,994 59 ........ $27,043,875 79 


The annual interest payable on the debt as existing August 1 and September 
1, 1867, exclusive of the compound interest notes, compares as follows : 
SNNUAL INTEREST ON DEBT. 
August1. September1. Increase. Decrease. 











ss per. reagas ci becewaseehoa bone - $9,921,567 50 2 7 ee Sew 4.7 Wks beatiie 

oe, CE ET EEN ETO 895,928 51 892,187 - « gkevewes 3,741 00 

8 A po a peeekenedean 17,024,784 00 7,020,566 00  ....... 4,218 00 

G9 RA fas 5 cccsceesess 70,127 27,808 00 Tana co _— eee eh” ne tee 

6: “Ei Bevis ivaeaees "780,000 00 dedsdas! 2 Spendea 

Tota! coin interest cageceteniseneesise $98,750,088 01 $100,056,051 01 $2,206,863 00... 

Currency—6 per Cents, ........eses0e 924,120 00 980,760 00 56,640 00 Divison ccs 

4-80 Pre wkrnbcder eee 82, 940, 040 02 29 257,379 Ws anene Kanes 3,682,660 20 

Total curr'ncy interest. ............... $83,864,160 02 $30,828,139 82 .......... $3,626,020 20 
Aggregate coin & currency,excl.comp. 

interest notes....... ‘eee ORE: . $132,614,248 03 $181,195,090 838 g......... $1,419,157 20 


The matured debt not presented for payment consisted on the 1st September 
of the following bonds and notes : 





Comp’d int. notes matured June 10, July 15, and Aug. 15, eet PRLS 6A ED - $12,672,730 (0 
BeOTGh CE RORBN SUGOUINEG oo ccc ccuwcccccnse. ac ccccccsoceseoscs pu bias suite gues 263,000 00 
Treasury notes, Acts of July 17, 161, and prior thereto.. pubewaweudsdees 165,31: 04 
Bonds of April 15, Rails COG UATE coo Uiwh css 00cs veabses cede tcchévecccsccnes 64,768 68 
Treasury notes of March RNS Bee Bera eb vcs bss PONbebNC Gace Nvccccesteces 959,380 00 
Temporary TORR ci cuse usin cis tapous SURG oNss's ud pan deaeba hens caeb coe tencices 5,279,185 55 
Certificates of Indebtedness ....... CEU Weie dal cicdcauigbeoe cma bbesénceesccs, eds 36,000 00 


PUN NR ig Fan. isa bac bx ccc dhs i acanens 6oge> cndcese Se ay Pegi «+ $19,440,375 87 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 





Ihe Public Debt—Stock Exchange—Prices of Governments—Course of Consols and American 
Securities at London—Receipts and Shipments of Coin and Bullion—Movement of Coin and 
Bullion—Course of Gold at New York—Course of Foreign Exchange at New York. 

If any persons have doubted whether Mr. McCulloch has had a settled policy 
in managing the public debt, an examination of the successive monthly schedules 
registering the movements of that debt, will effectually settle the question. The 
policy adopted has not, perhaps, in some of its minor details, been the best pos- 
sible, but that there has been such a policy, and that it has been pretty consist- 
ently worked out, Mr. McCulloch has given abundant proofs during his two or 
three years of office. One of the great necessities which controls this policy is; 
of course, the consolidation of the debt. Money was borrowed during the war 
by the issue of many different kinds of securities. These obligations are either 
to be paid off as they mature, or else they must be consolidated into bonds. It 
is this process of paying or funding which constitutes the chief popular interest 
in the monthly debt statements. In that of August, which will be found in this 
issue of the Magazine, it will be seen that nearly 37 millions of Seven-thirties 
have been funded into Five-twenties, while 13 millions more have been paid off 
‘in cash, together with 17 millions of compound interest notes. This is the first 
point of interest in the statement ; a second is the contraction of the greenback 
currency, to the extent of four millions. This contraction, however, is of small 
immediate importance in the exising plethora of the money market. 

Another important fact which has been much discussed is the rapid depletion 
of the currency balance, which has fallen to 47 millions, and may perhaps go stil! 
lower. So longas the government has to pay eight per cent. for money, it is 
deemed inexpedient and contrary to sound economy to hold any larger amount 
of idle currency than is absolutely indispensable in the coffers of the Department. 
It is evident that those who have most earnestly contended against the policy of 
holding heavy balances have overlooked the reasons which forced that policy on 
the Secretary, and forbade him until now to abandon it. So far as the consol- 
idation of the public debt is concerned, we have just reached, and have safely 
passed, what for two or three years has been looked forward to as the most 


critical and dangerous period in our National finances. In the fall of 1865, asa 
consequence of the disbanding of the army and the closing of the war, we had a 


vast sum due to Treasury creditors which was liable to be demanded at almost 
any moment. There were the call loans, for which we were paying 5 and 6 per 
cent. interest, the aggregate being over 106 millions of dollars ; the one and two 
year notes amounted to 33 millions, and the one-year certificates to 85 millions, 
all of which were rapidly maturing. The embarrassment produced by such short 
loans was so severe when they were from time to time paid off, that the greatest 
possible anxiety was felt as to the other short-date indebtedness, and the fact 
was pointed out that such obligations fell due in the autumn of the present year 
toa heavy amount. In one month 300 millions of three-year Seven-Thirties 
matured, and a part of the 217 millions of three-year Compound Interest notes. 
The aggregate was variously estimated from 350 to 450 millions, all of which, 
under certain contingencies, might be payable in cash, The inevitable result it 
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was supposed would be, that the Government would be forced to issue an indefi- 
nite amount of legal tender notes to extricate itself from its engagements. 

. Such were the sinister predictions of the croakers in 1865. The Treasury was 
sure to have the greatest possible difficulty in meeting its maturing engagements, 
and to be kept in perpetual embarrassment until at length the trouble culmi- 
nated in further inflation of the currency, with all the loss and derangement to 
business which such a mischievous expedient would bring on the country. Mr. 
McCulloch had at that time been for a few months only at the head of the 
Treasury Department. But he had set in operation the machinery for consoli- 
datirg the public debt and averting the predicted catastrophe, which, if it had 
occurred, must have depressed Government securities below par, besides intro- 
ducing an element of perturbation, incertitude, and distrust into ail commercial 
and financial engagements. To see how this consolidation machinery worked let 
us pass on to the fall of 1866. Daring that interval of twelve months the aggre- 
gate of the debt had fallen fr¢m 2,874 millions to 2,708 millions, the temporary 
loan was reduced to 45 millions, the debt certificates had disappeared from the 
schedule altogether, and 50 millions of Compound Notes had been withdrawn, 
as well as 61 millions of Seven-Thirties. Such was the signal manner in which, 
the fears of financial trouble were disappointed, and what was most important of 
all was that the greenback circulation, instead of increasing, was curtailed from 


.$433,160,509 on the Ist Sept., 1865, to $391,603,592 on the Ist Sept., 1866. 


In the report which has just been issued we see the same policy carried one 
step further. The temporary loans have been paid off, as have all the short date 
securities which have matured, with the exception of a small amount of un- 
claimed clearing house certificates, Compound Notes, and Seven-Thirties, none 
of which will cause the least anxiety to the Treasury. The greenback currency 
has been reduced to 365 millions, or about 100 millions less than it was in 1864. 
The Compound Notes have fallen to 91 millions, none of which will mature till 
October, when the 3 per cent. reserve certificates will if necessary be available 
to pay them off. In a word, we have already passed the severest test to which 
our national debt is likely to subject the financial machinery of the country, and 
such is the force of that machinery, so great its elasticity and recuperative 
power, that the whole of this gigantic task has been accomplished without a 
single jerk or spasm being complained of in the money market, A glance at the 
debt statement will show, however, that much remains to be done in the consoli- 
dation of the debt and in the simplification of its numerous short securities into 
a few descriptions of bonds at long dates. The debt amount at present to 2,505 
millions net, of which 800 millions are unfunded. A year ago the unfunded 
debt was nearly 1,300 millions, and two years ago 1,650 millions. How soon 
the whole amount shall be fanded is one of the matters respecting which Con- 
gress will have to decide, as it involves questions touching the cancelling of 
greenbacks and the contraction o! the currency. It is sufficient for the present 
to know, that within a year from this time all the floating debt, except such part 
of the outstanding greenbacks as Congress may decide to leave afloat, will be 
consolidated in such a form as to cause no such trouble to the Treasury Depart- 
ment as will necessitate the keeping of the large balance of idle currency which 
for some time past has been more or less necessary. 
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Business has exhibited during the past month a generally steady movement. 
The highly satisfactory accounts of the crops in all parts of the country has 
not produced any appearance of a disposition to “rush” business, or to launch 
into overtrading. On the contrary, merchants appear to bave confined them- 
selves to the strictly conservative terms upon whieh trade has been conducted 
for the last five years. This adherance to cash sales and short credits has pro- 
duced a limitation in purchases, which has been construed as the consequence 
ofacaution inspired by the lack of confidence in prices, but which is very 
partially due to that cause. In some branches of trade there has been, perhaps, 
an extension of one month in the term of credit to houses of high standing; but 
as a rule short credits are insisted upon, Western and Southern firms have been 
steady buyers, and report a healthy demand for goods in their respective sec- 
tions. The demand for merchandise has so far kept pace with the supply that 
prices have been generally steady. The downward tendency in cotton goods has 
been, for the present, arrested, and manufacturers are realising a moderate profit 
upun their productions. In woolen manufactures their has been no general decline; 
but it may be questioned whether manufacturers are, on an average, realising the 
cost of their goods, no reduction in wages corresponding to the fall in goods hav- 
ing yet been effected. 

There has been less movement of produce toward the seaboard than was 
anticipated. The uncertainty as to the result of the European harvests has 
kept prices of breadstuffs above the figures at which the dealers were disposed 
to buy, and purchases Lave consequently been confined to the amount required 
for the current home consumption. 

The course of monetary affairs has been watched with unusual interest; but 
owing to the postponement of purchases of Western produce the rate of interest 
has not materially varied. Considerable amounts of Government securities have 
been sent from the West for realization, and a certain amount of Western pro- 
duce bills have been discounted by the banks, the result of which was to cause 
a temporary advance on call loans to 4@5 per cent., a rise of one per cent.; but 
toward the close, the Government purchased ten millions of Seven-thirty bonds, 
which had the effect of causing a reaction to the former easier rates. The Asso- 
ciated Banks, however, lost during the month about $13,000,000 of legal tenders ; 
and the decided ease of money at the close must be attributed rather to the 
very limited demand for loans than to the abundance of funds. 

The following are the rates of loans and discounts for the month of August : 

RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 
Aug.2. <Aug.9. Aug.16. Aug. 23. ug. 
Call loans.......ccsccccseseees 3@5 8@5 8 @5 4£@5 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage... 6@7 6@7 6@7 6@7 
A 1, endorsed bills, 2 mos...... 6@7 6@7 654@ 64 6@T 
Good endorsed bills, 3& 4 mos... 64@8 63@8 643@8 T74@8 4@ 
2, « single names. 9 @10 9 @i0 9 @10 9@10 9 @l10 
Lower grades.....ssceceseeeess 11 @I5 11 @1I5 11 @15 11 @I5 11 @I5 

In stock speculation there has been a marked reaction from the late activity. 
Outside operators appear to have found employment for their means in business 
enterprises, and have almost entirely forsaken the market, leaving stocks in the 
hands of brokers, who carry them rg! in the present condition of the money 
market, but with some uneasiness at the prospect of higher rates of interest. 
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The increasing earnings of the roads have sustained the price of railroad stocks 
in spite of the dulness of the market. The total sales of stocks at both boards, 
duiing August, foot up 1,082,776 shares, against 2,240,991 in July, and 1,309,282 
in August, 1866. 

The following comparison shows the prices of stocks at the close of August, 
1866 and 1867: 





Aug. 24, Aug. 30. Ang. 24, Aug. 30 
"ieee 1367. 1586. iT. 
N. Y. Central..... eee taanccws 104 10544 | Cleveland & Pittsburg ......... 87% 94 
Brie... seceseee whee nas sdes sice eee %03¢ | North Western...............+- 86% 4636 
Hudson River...............00- 123% 124% nse eb WOE. Ceecasunen 683¢ 1036 
Bice. Lik ae uph ewe sesen< os 104% = - 1049 | Rock Island.....-eee+........5- 109% §6©=—6: 108 
Michigan Sonthern............. 8536 833¢ | Fort Wayne...... Rie RD od 10434 105% 





The following table shows the volume of shares sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange Board and the open Board of Brokers in the two first quarters and 
in the months of July and August, and the total since January 1 : 


VOLUME OF SHARES SOLD AT THE STOCK “BOARDS. 








Since 

ist Quarter. 2d Quarter. Julv. Angust. Jan. 1. 

Bank shares.......... are y Trees. ee 9,815 11.153 4,784 2,467 26,219 
PERO cede weeerecdsbeedcn soreecs 5,079,773 4,910,358 1,888,124 931,606 12,809,866 
Coal een sehen aenee haeknocenuys 67, 25,405 31,563 854 129,622 
ee es scceees beeeRnesee<ccene 123,857 91,188 63,110 18,920 297,075 
Improv’nt ........ S004 06g cet ne ceee ‘ $1,269 103,435 47,585 9,405 241,694 
EL oven bis aces eaeenagewescnchs 117,973 153,118 109,620 98,114 428,825 
Steamship’. ....  ......+0 Seah ceeneses 228,683 215,873 58,138 33,666 536,360 
ee Bere ret Pee e eT Oe 17,674 104,480 88,067 33,744 193,965 
At New York Stock Ex.........-...... 2,072,406 2,074,351 900,241 481,576 5,528,574 
At Open B'd..........4.. ceecesss-eeee 3,652,443 8,540,659 1,840,750 601,200 9,135,052 
PRES ARE nkn s be ascbuyess cas aeveereee 5,424,849 5,615,010 2,240,991 1,082,777 14,663,626 
OL AMOD hdc cencecesse vdecoeccnres 6,172,087 5,842,110 1,577,646 1,309,282 14,901,125 


The transactions in Government securities have been iarger perhaps than dur- 
ing any previous month, the total sales at the stock board being over five mil- 
lions in excess of the large business of last month. The continued ease in money, 
not only here but in the European markets, together with an advance in the 
gold premium, have caused Five-twenties of 1862 to rise 24 per cent. since 
the opening of the month. This upward movement has been further stimulated 
by a demand from some of the banks, seeking to employ the proceeds of the re- 
demption of their compound notes, and a certain amount of speculative opera- 
tions. Foreign bankers have also employed a portion of their balances in bonds 
or Seven-thirties, in preference to lending on call. 

The closing prices of Consols and certain American securities (viz. U. 5S. 
6’s, 5-20’s, 1862, Illinois Central and Erie Railway shares and Atlantic and 
Great Western consolidated bonds) at London, on each day of the month of Au- 
gust, are shown in the following statement : 

COURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON—AUGUST, 1867. 
























































Cons} American securities. Cons! American securities. 
Date. for |U.$8./IL.C.| Erie/A, & Date. for | U.S./Il.C.| EriejA. & 
mon. |5-20s/sh’s. | shs. |G.W mon. }|5-20s/sh’s. [sh’s.|G.W 
|—- —— ———| -|——|-—— 
RED, « nbs oncce 1} 94 | 72%| 7% | 43834) 223¢]/Tues............ 20} 945¢| 733g] 7%} 452g] Q1 
Friday bavecvese 2) 94 %2%| TT 433g) 223¢|| Wed........00.- 21; 9434) 735¢| WW 450 i 
Sat’day......... 3} 9444] 72%] 77 | 43 | 223¢]|Thurs _........ 22} 9454) 7834] '773<| 44] 2134 
Sunday........ ae es ere Sees peers erpee Friday.......... 23) 9456) FS] T73¢) 4434] 2135 
Monday........ 5) 943g] 724] 68) 43%| ....||Sat’day......... 24/ 9456) 7356) Tig) 4434] 21g 
DR dciekvecas 6; 94 | 734g] 763g) 444¢; 22%||Sunday.._...... ENS SEG Pie Baers Bes 
Wedne......... 7} 9444| 73g] 734] 463g) 224¢||Monday........ 26) 94%] 78%) 773g] 45%! Q1 
yo. re 8) 943g) '%83¢| 7734! 4636) 2237 ||Tues. .... ....27| 9436] 733g) T7326) 453%) 21 
Friday bises cbse 9) 9436) 'T3%| TT3g| 453g) 223g||Wedne..... 000-23] 9436] 733g) TT3¢| 453g] WIE 
Sat’day......... 10) 945¢| 7834) Tg] 453g] 22%///Thurs.......... 29) 943¢| 73 | 7734! 44%] 213g 
Sunday......... il seesh sessed sass] soso! waco [A TIGAreccccce.-00| 945] 7834] 16%] 45 | Be 
Monday........1 2} 9434] T4349] TT] 4614) 2239 ||Sat’day......... 81; 945g) 7335) 77 45 214 
| 3; 94%| 743g] W3Z| 4446 2274 | | -—| —| — 
Wedne......... 14} 94%) %4 %3 4534| 21%{|'Highest.... .....| 9474) T44¢| 78{] 463g] 223¢ 
Thurs.......... 15 945% | 733) 78 454g) 213¢|| Lowest........... 94 %23¢| T63¢) 43 21 
eich caeck wenek Gas ME igias ous 
eeaut se %434| 77% RG 
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. The lowest and highest quotations for-U. S. 6’s (5-20 years) of 1862 at Frank- 

fort in the weeks ending Thursday have been as follows : 

Aug. 8. Ang. 15. Ang 22, Aug. 

Prankfort.........ccsccocssccscsesses eae OR GTIN THOTIK tt @itx sce 

The amount of Government bonds and notes, State and city bonds, and 

company bonds, sold at the New York Stock Exchange Board in the two first 
uarters and in July and August, and the total since January 1, is shown in 

the statement which follows : 


BONDS SOLD AT THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD. 

1st quarter. i July. August. S’ce Jan. 1, 
U.S. bonds....... «+ $18,702,650 $10,171,900 $15,772,150 $85,085,050 
U. 8. notes............ 4,792,480 4,170,600 4,458,200 16,768,880 
St’e & city b’ds........ .. eee 7,601 8,683,000 11,973,500 22,142,950 

Company b’ds.... 2,367, 000 728,000 926, 
$34,595,430 $ $18,640,500 $22,931,850 $129,973,080 
JO... ceccceescesese® 32,000,540 36, - 14,765,500 16,544,750 100,325,140 


The daily closing prices of the principal government securities at the New 


York Stock Exchange Board are shown in the following statement : 


PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1867. 
6's, 1881.— ———6'5 yrs.)Coupon ——— 5’s,10-40 7-30 


’ 





2 (5-20 
Day of month. Reg. a 1846. Sa . 1867.yrs.C’pn, 1860 


108% 
10834 
108 
108 
108% 
108% 


108% 102% 
108% 102% 
108% 103 
% 0% 3 % % OK 0X 
1102¢ $ 108% 108 i0T% 
The quotations for Three-years’Compound Interest Notes on each Thursday of 
the month have been as shown in the following statement : 


PRICES OF COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES AT NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1867. 
Issue of August 1 August8. August15. August 22. August 29. 
«. 11944@1193¢ 1194%@1194 ue. ECC ERE 
... 118% @118% 118%@118% 118%@119% 118%@119%« 118% @119% 
+o L1T3Z@1175¢ 1175 @117% 11T%~@118% 11TR@1193¢ 117%@118 5 
116%@117 116%@1173¢ 117 @UTK% 116%@117. 116% @111% 
115% @1163 115%@116% 116 @116%{ 116 @ll6% 116 @U6K 
--1159g@115% 1189411554 1154 @115% 115% @115%¢ 115 @115% 


The first series of figures represents the buying and the last the selling price, 
at first-class brokers’ offices. 
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The following are the closing quotations at the regular board on Friday 
of each of the last seven weeks. 

July 26. Ang.2. Aug.9. Any.16. Ang. 23. Aug. 30. Sept. 6. 
Cumberland Coal........ 38% noi ae :, 


Quicksilver ............. 3454 82% eae 31 218 2834 28 
Canton Co............... 524 51 4936 49 ives ees 414 
Mariposa pref........... rae 223g 21 Ne eaace 
New York Central....... 1093¢ x,d.1053¢ 104 105 105 10534 106% 
en guar ‘ TA% 15% 681g Ww 69}¢ W036 693g 
Hudson River........... 119% 120 120 124 12446 124% 1263¢ 
Reading................. 107% 10654 10446 1043¢ 104 104 102% 
Michigan Southern ...... §3 8034 8034 82g 81 §34¢ 82% 
Michigan Central........ 11244 re 1103g eas 110 110 111 
Cleveland and Pittsburg . 914 943% 9336 933g 93 St oe: 
Cleveland and Toledo.... 124% 123 12334 123 sfare 12634 126 
Northwestern .........-. 485g 4834 454g 463g 455% 4635 46 
* referred. . T23¢ vith rs 69 705g 69% "0% 38g 
Rock Island .....+...... 104 1015, 10134 1035 1025, 10344 1045 
Fort Wayne.......... et 166% 1064 105 10534 10334 105% 106 
Tilinois Central.......... 119 118 119 11934 119 Rias 120% 


. The receipts end shipments of coin and bullion at New York in the two first 
quarters, and the months of July and August, and the total since Jan. 1, have 
been as shown in the following statement : 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF COIN AND BULLION AT NEW YORE. 








First Sceond Sinee 

Quarter. quarter. July. August. Jan.J. 
Receipts from California....... $6,109,861 $6,899,555 $2,662,129 $3,967,100 $19,638,655 
Import from foreign ports ..... 409,077 1,147,619 56,606 540,244 2,153,546 
Total receipts.... ..... ‘.... 86,518,988 $8,047,174 $2,718,745 $4,507,344 $21,792,201 
Export to foreign ports......... 6,566,958 18,028,709 13,579,894 1,714,594 39,830,155 
xcess of exports.......... $48,020 $9,991,535 $10,801,149 ......... $18,037,954 
MCORS OF FOCCIPGB..........  aececs tw ewe cesaves $2,792,750 =... ss. 


The following statement shows the amount of receipts and exports in Augus ¢ 


and since January 1, for seven years: 
--California Receipts— —ForeignImports—. -—Foreign Exports— 
Angust. Since Jan. 1. Aa oon oni eo 1. Ang. SinceJan.). 


1867 ......+ Shiwee cuvnceses $3,967,100 $19,638,655 92, $ .302 $2,639,178 $40,754,739 
BID osinjcs cess estasesoe seus 4,427,659 27,602,674 161,319 1,465,097 1,587,851 53,171,740 
BOD A Sine ecncusecocescause 1,676,177 11,711,294 182,072 1.501,235 1,554,898 20,194,143 
ELE oe eer er 1,241,155 7,775,371 245,858 1,800,924 1,001014 82,100,464 
DUR inne ss ccdeaeasssevcues 831,113 854,053 118,877 1,149,890 3,465,261 29,166,109 
BRED Noe sso no ee haeisecs ease 2,070,193 16,013,733 92,703 828,259 8,713,582 89,757,220 
p  eererr rt eee 4,245,755 23,421,160 1,049,552 32,955,718 3,000 3,264,058 


The course of the gold premium has been steadily upward. The export move- 
ment has been limited, but the customs demand bas been very large, the total re- 
quirements fur that purpose being close upon thirteen millions. The Cabinet 
changes and rumors of changes, the apprehension of trouble growing out of 
the German question, pacific assurances by the cable notwithstanding; and the 
reported fact that at the close of the fiscal year there was outstanding against the 
United States a trade balance of about sixty millions in gold—these considera- 
tions have each had a tendency to put up the premium.’ The Treasury has sold 
coin during the month to nearly the extent of the customs receipts at this port. 

The following formula furnishes the details of the gold movement : 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AND BULLION AT NEW York, 
Ist quarter. 2d qnarter. duly. August SinceJan.1. 

















In banks at commen’t................ $13,185,222 522,609 $7,768,996 $8,738,094 { 
Ree’sfrom California..... 0.2 2.22... 6,109,861 eiis00'555 #7608139 $90 100 eaeae 
Imp’s f'm for’ncoun’s........... .... 409,077 1,147,619 56,606 540,244 9153546 
Coin int’st p’d by U.S... .. 20... ee 10,883,308 17,793,025 16,806,371 621,067 4558/76 
Total repo’d sup’y...........0.006. $30,542,463 $34,362,808 $26,794,112 $13,866,505 $80,487,945 
Exp. to for’ count’s..........06+ 00. $6,566,958 $18,028,709 $15,519,894 $1,714,594 s29 
Customs duties..............-0.0ceee 33,170,628 27,185,886 9,794:404 12'903°740 . woe 
Total withdrawn............c0000. $39,737,596 $45,214,595 $23,314,208 $14,618,324 $122, 884,813 
_——-- wp al -- 
Excess of rop'd Sup'y.........c0.020. reneese IRS OAS Dee oo 
Excess of withdra‘ls... ............ $9,195,123 $10,851,785 — -... $1,751,829 $42,348 624 
In banks at close........0. seseeeeees 8,522,609 7,768,995 8,738,094 7,271.595 ~ 7,971,595 





Defi’t in reported su] p'y,made up from 
~ wmreported sourci8...........2..005 $17,717,732 $18,620,783 $5,258,280 $8,023,404 $49,620,219 
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The statement, which follows, shows the daily fluctuations in the price of 
American gold coin at the Exchange Gold Room during the month of August : 


COURSE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1867. 





Date. 





esday 
Wednesday. 
Thureday 


Friday...... iss ees suas 














Friday 


Aug. <s 


oe 
“ 
“ 











Saturday.......... 03] 
1867.. 

1866... 

om 1865. 


S’ce Jan. 1, 1867 


139% 
146}¢ 
140% 





11827¢ |1823¢ 





122% |1293%/ 
1123¢ |11634|11534 


14234 
152% 
14534: 

% 


ee | 


142361141 








Foreign exchange has ruled steady throughout the month, at a fraction below 
the specie shipping point. The supply of bills has been strictly moderate, and 


the demand equally so. 


Bankers have not drawn much against account. 


The following table shows the course of foreign exchange, daily, for the month : 


London. 
cents for 
pence, 


1097,@110% 


MINI 109%@110 


10934@110 
10934@110 
10934@10934 
10934@1093¢ 


1094 @10934 
1093g@10934 
10934 @10955 
1093¢@109% 
1096 @1i09% 
10934 Q@109% 


10934 @109% 
109% @109%4 


10934 @1095¢ 
10936 @109 44 
109% @109% 

936 @10954 
1093¢@109 5% 
1091%@109 


109% @10934¢ 
109s @109% 
10954 @109% 
1095¢@109% 
10954@109% 
109% @100% 


Paris. 
centimes 
for dollar. 
5134@5123¢ 
51834 @5123¢ 
5183, @5133¢ 


cents for 
florin. 
414 @Al 
41u%Q@iis 
405¢@113¢ 


bis @513% 413 


518% @513834 


518%4@51334¢ 
bisa 


518% @515 
518% @515 
517 @515 
BIT @515 


617 @515 
5176 @515 
517g @515 
5176@515 
51736 @515 
518%4@515 


5183¢@515 
5164 @515 
51634@515 
5164%@515 
5164 @515 
518% @515 


40% @Al%g 
405, @Al3¢ 


40%@41 14 
aonaiise 
‘(Al se 
40 pt 
4034 @4l dg 
4l,@Gily 


Bremen. 
cents for 
rix daler. 


COURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS)—AT NEW YORK—AaAUGUST, 
Amsterdam, 


Hamburg. 
cents for 
M. banco, 
364.305 
3634 @ 3645 
354 @ 36% 


19% 36343634 


3 @I8K 
@i8s 
QB 

8 QB 
WH GIS 
Ww@Tsg 


{ IS%@B¢ 


1834 @183¢ 
4834 @78 

1834 @I83¢ 
8 @ODB¥ 


78 Gish 
RuUGBS 
4% OD! 
WY IEwW 
BYOIDK 
Ww@iISK 


35%. @304¢ 
8574 @363¢ 
35% @36 4 


iM 
35% O36 6 


85% @36% 
3574 @363¢ 
35% @364 
85 4%@364¢ 
36 @36s5 
384304 


36% @361¢ 
365 @364 
36 4 G36 
3636 @364 


36%4@36%4 % 


35% 304 


3574 @36}¢ 
3646 O36 
3676 @36%% 
3615 36% 
3636 @36 24 
35746 @ 366 


Berlin. 
cents for 


er. 
72 Qi24 
124 QGi2x6s 
URORX 


2 
WK@G1% 


U4 @m% 
@i255 





. 109% @1104¢ 


10934@110% 
109%4@110}6 


518% @5124 
6 


1093;@1104g 520 
108%@10°% 522 


-- 108 @109%4 


5224 @515 
520 13% 


7 @IY 
% Mig 
W814 @71924 
185,50 

T33¢ Gide 
% @iwyg 


M@ALZ IBM 
414, @418 


336 19% 





Since Jan. 1...00e,...108 @ll0¢ 


525 @510 


4056 @41 56 


78 @80 


95% @ 3635 
86 @365 
36 36% 
36 36% 


8575 36% 


3575@36% Tig 


36 G36g 
36 6 @36% 


8574 @36% 





%2 
MUBQ@I2% 
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Returns of the New York, Philadelphia and Bostcn Banks. 


Below we give the returns of the Banks of the three cities since Jan. 1 : 
NEW YORK CITY BANK RETURNS. 








-“~ Date, Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposite. Legal Tend’s 
January 5. ... $257,852,460 12,794,892 32,762,779 533,564 15,026,121 
January 12..... 258,985,488 14,613,477 82,525,103 202,517,608 63,246,370 
January F 255,032, 15,365,207 854,928 201,500,115 235,386 
January 26 .... 261,674,803 16,014,007 32,957,198  '97,952076 63,426,559 
February 2 261,264,855 16,882,981 $2,995,347 400,511,596 65,944,541 
b . 250,268,825 16,157,257 tT C 198,241,835 67,628,992 
Febru’ry16 253,131,828 14,792,626 82,956,309 196,072,292 64,042,940 
Febru’ry23 257,828,994 18,513,456 33,606,141 198,420.347 68,153,895 
March 261,166,436 11,579,881 294, 198, ‘018, 914 63,014,195 
March - 262,141,458 10,868,182 33,409,811 200; 253, ‘527 64,523,440 
March 16..... 268,0°2,972 9,968,722 33,490,685 197, 958, £04 62,813, 039 
March 23... . 259,400,31 9,143,913 33,519,401 192, "375, 615 , 904, 9 
March . 255,+82,364 &.522,6 9 669,195 188,480, 62,459,811 
April 6 . 254,470,027 8,138,813 $3,774,573 183,861,269 59,021,775 
April 138..... 250,1 8,856,2 83,'702,04 182,861,236 2025 
April 20..... 247,561 731 =%, 622,535 33,648,571 090, 64,096,916 
April 27%..... 247,737, "404,304 601, 187,674,341 67,920,351 
May OE 250,872,553 9,902,177 33,571,747 721,072 '70,587,4 
May 11..... 253,682,829 14,959,590 595,869 342,832 67,996,639 
May 257,961,874 15,567, 252 632,301 201,436,854 63,828,501 
May 25 256,091,805 2 33,697,252 193,673,345 60,562,440 
dune 252,791,514 14,617, 070 747, 190,386,143 58,459,827 
June 477,298 15,699,038 38,719,088 184,730,385 55,923,117 
dune 15 246,228,465 12,656,389 $3,707,199 180, 317,763 57,924,2 
June 243,640,477 9,899,585 633, 179, 477,110 62,816,192 
June  29..... 647,954 7,768,996 33,542,560 186,213,257 70,174,755 
duly O23. 6,861,287 10,853,171 33,669, 191,524,312 196,472 
July 33..... 247,913,009 12,715,404 33,653, 197,872,063 %2,.495,708 
July 20.. 249,580,255 11,197, 33,574,943 199,435,952 73,441,301 
July 27..... 251,248,830 8 733,094 596, 200,608 886 74,605,840 
August 3 254,940,016 6,461, $3,559,117 201,153,754 75,098,762 
August 10..... 253,427, 5,311,997 565,873 199,408,705 76,047,431 
August 17..... 253,282,411 5,920,557 33,669,757 194,046, 591 69, 473, 793 
Angust 24..... 250,697, 679 028, 33,736,249 188,744,101 
August 31..... 247,877,662 9,271,595 33,715,128 190,892,315 67,932,571 
PHILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS. 

Date. Legal Tenders. Loans. Specie. Circulation. 
January 5.....- oe 0eeeet*-enus $20,209,064 52,312,317 903, 10,388,320 
January 12......ceeereeeees eee 006,255 52,528.491 903.820 10,380,577 
TANUATY 19.... ce eweveveeeees 19,448,099 53,455 307 877,548 10,881,595 
January 26..... aba wea on o> ese» 19,863,387 52,168,473 880,582 10,334,683 
February 2...... i Sanctswnise . 19,269,128 55,551,130 871,564 10,430,898 
February 9....ssccseeeves exe 19,659,250 384, 873,614 10,449,982 
Febro’ry16...... ecccccecsecees 19,892,74% 52,573,130 867,110 10,522,972 
Febru’ry23..... Skeneovavecsees: SIO 2,394, 841,22: 10,566,434 
March = 2... weceses cowesces 18,150,657 51,979,178 816,843  10,5>1,600 
WORN Dice s sttncicvsses veo 17,521,705 851,463 $32,€55 10,572,068 
Earch 16 ....... e eeceee vere 16,955,613 50,518,294 858,022 10,580,911 
March 28 ...\..:scocess acces’ I00baye 50,572,490 807,4°3 10, 611, 987 
MOOTCD: OY... ecadieeiescivase - 15,856, 880, 602,148 0,631,532 
April Gicnncivesscaespaneds 15,882,745 50,998,231 164,719 10,651,615 
WERT TB. ceccineascnvccnene - 16,188,407 51,283,776 546.625 10,645,367 
MOT Bs. veckies oese wines 16,582,296 51,611,440 485, 10,647,234 
week Bocca ses panwekan ves - 16,737,901 51,890,959 382,817 10,638,021 

y ‘ 17,196,558 054, 886, 10,639,695 
May Edy Seadeas snes eooceee 17,278,919 53,474,388 408,762 10,627,953 
May ROW aes sas Stas saan 16,770,491 826, 402,978 10,630,831 
May eee eceecsseee 16,019,180 53,536,170 369,133 10,635,520 
June Belcvsanndds axacmmenes 16,881,109 52,747,308 393 10,637.432 
June Ss exes i Nek bees 16,880,720 158,124 346,625 10, 642,920 
Meee. Wiicissandy cous eeeeees 16,300,010 53,192,049 368,26 10, 046, 298 
Wee Ras iisscs i eke 15,964,424 2,968, 873,308 10,642,224 
dune Weak ikiesdenapeds ove 16,105, 61 2,538, 865,187 10,641,311 
July i F e+ 16,922,675 52,420,272 461,951 10,640,201 
July 13 16,234,914  52,802,35 419,399 10,641,770 
We. Bice Nas ee 16,608,860 53,150,569 871,744 10,637,651 
July WEG Chi Sa ceieen eed 94s 16,862,112 53 104,475 333,118 10,633, 75@ 
Augnst 3 eeies Td, 1 427,840 802,055 10,635,925 
RNG Bees sf ccxincteconseas -. 15,909,195 53,117,569 804,979 10,627,761 
August 17 2... ...c..eeee eee 15,767,146 = 53, 549,44' 317,389 10,628,310 
pe. Speer rey ray | "882,816 53,399, $14,242 10,628,324 
August 31.......... soeee Sees 15,717,909 53,734,687 307,658 10,626,356 





. Ag. clear’gs 


86,987, 787 


461, 734, 216 
40,968, 602 

442,440,804 
493,944,356 
494,081,990 
521,259,463 
491, $30, 952 
481 097; 226 
= 021, 746 


4 289, 517 


421, 496, 637 
385,591,548 


Deposits. 
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BOSTON BANK RETURNS, ¥ 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 


Specie. 
1,183,451 
334,300 


Legal -——Circulation-——, 
Tenders. Deposits. National. State. 
17,033,357 40,824,618 7 812.664 
29. 40,246,216 24, 997, 446 = 311,749 

38,679,604 24, 275.162 

39,219,241 24,716,597 

9,708,053 24,691,075 

39,474,359 24,686,663 

nye 24,765,420 

38,316,573 


35°510. 808 
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The following advertisements appear in our advertising pages this month: 


MERCANTILE 


Lillie’s Fire & Burglar-Proof Safes—198 B’way 
Lewis Audendried & Co.—110 agg a 


thracite and Bituminous Coal. 


A.B. Sands & Co.—139-141 William St. —Drugs 
Duryea’s Maizena—166 Fulton street. 


BANKERS & BROKERS. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co.—Cor. Pine & Nassau. 
L. P. Morton & Co.—30 Broad Street. 
Tenth National Bank—336 Broadway. 
Ninth National Bank—#63 Broadway. 


Lockwood & Co.—94 Broadway. 
Barstow, Eddy & Co.—26 Broad St. 
Gilmore, Dunlap & Co. —Cincinnati. 


DeWitt, Kittle & Co.—88 Wall St 
Vermilye & Co.—44 Wall St. 
Eugene Kelly & Co.—36 Wall St. 

' Simon De Visser—52 Exchange Place. 


INSURANCE, 


Fidelity Insurance Co.—17 Broadway. 
Marine--Great Western Insurance 
Fire—Hope Fire Ins. Co.—92 Broadway. 





